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CHAPTER XXIII. 

On the whole, I had been successful, and my 
father was quite astonished that I had so im- 
mediately, as it were, got to the root of the 
matter, 

We jogged home much faster than we had 
come; the mule, always knew when he was 
turned towards his stable, and on the way we 
talked a great deal more than we had ever 
done before. 

My father was, in one respect, like his 
mother—he was inclined to be imperious. I 
was to be the tool, and nothing more; I was 
to do exactly as he bade me, and not use my 
own discretion in any way. 

I thought this a little hard, but submitted. 
His long and dreadful experience had warped 
his temper a little; and things must be seen 
and done as he would have them seen or done 
or not at all. 

Now that we had got upon the trail he was 
more eager about justice than ever. He did 
not say that it was merely for my sake that 





[SEALING THE BETROTHAL.] 


he and I, hand in hand, were to spend were it 
our very lives in clearing the name of 
Deane. 

He talked now of the satisfaction of 
punishing the arch traitor Kant, who had not 
only murdered Sim, but also as surely but 
more indirectly my mother. 

He was already more animated, more fluent 
in speech at the mere idea that within three 
days more, if I was cautious, the end of the 
clue—the thing, whatever it was that had 
been found—would be in his hand. 

At length we got to the avenue gates. He 
opened them for the car to pass through, and 
said,— 

“Now I'll leave you. I’ll come back again 
on Saturday night and fetch it; but before I 
go now, Nellie,” he said, coming round to 
where I had descended, and was standing 
with the reins in my hand, ‘‘ you must> make 
me a most solemn promise, with your hand 
in mine,” taking it, “that, by all you hold 
sacred, no other human being shall share our 
secret. If it gets abroad, a whisper of it, 
there is an end to everything.” 





“TI promise that most solemnly,” I an- 
swered. 

“ And promise never to reveal what I am to 
you without my permission.” 

‘“‘T promise that also.” 

‘** Not even to your husband.” 

‘**T may easily agree to that, for I shall never 
marry.” 

‘Yes, you will; why not? If I was a 
felon in reality, if I had been guilty, I could 
understand ) oar scruples, but you know now 
as well as I do myself that Iam as innocent 
as you are. I shall be cleared yet. Why 
punish yourself if happiness holds you out a 
hand? It’s many a year since I saw her. 
Don’t be a little quixotic fool! Take it— 
seize it!” 

‘You must bear in mind that once it is 
known who I am, as Mrs. Bellamy was polite 
enough to say to my face, very few would care 
to marry me—if any.” 

‘‘ Then whoever does, marries you for your- 
self. You have the power of putting a stronger 
test to the lover who woos you than most. If 
he stands it, marry him. And now I must 
be off. I won’t go with you on Saturday 
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again—it might look suspicious, Start early, 
whatever you do, so as to catch the old hag 
alone.” 

So saying he bade me good-night, closed the 
gates, which I locked after him 

My cousins, of course, knew where I had 
been, and examined me with awe when I re- 
appeared at the Castle. 

I had But.little to tell them, ex — the 
one amazing fact that I was bound for the 
same part of the country the next Saturday, 
but that, as far as I ceuld judge, it would be 
for positively the last time. 

I did start, and started Ree reaching my 
destination about eleven o’clock, so that there 
would be no fear of our being interrupted by 
Jim, who would not be due for his dinner for 
a clear hour. 

‘« So you are back, are you?” she called out 
to me before I was half across the yard. 
‘* You are one of the persey : s! Well, 
come in—come in,’’ ; “‘there’s 
no one in it but 





“Is it gall Gr tote?” Wm sake’, 
anxiously. 


“Gold.” 


“Well, that Wh, Gee. ‘Be thas i bid 
up in the loft,” ayo 
at a ladder that rel 
mysterious place in the r 

“Can I go?” I Said. se it Sf you 
tell me where it is.’ 

“No, no, miss; that would 458¥@@r do. ot ee 
—oh, my poor old bones!” she 
near ten years since they were 
a thing as mee we 
golden soverei: 
she added, matte “ on it 
perpendicular, began to clim! 3 " 
pt than and pA “was 
in the joints, and ‘when she had gét ‘up abeut 
four rungs she and said,— 

‘I can’t do it; it’smo use. You'll ‘have to 
go yourself ;” and whe very—very slowly @e-| 
scended. 

‘* Where is it?” 

‘“‘ Somewhere in the thatéh. _ It’s good big. 
parcel in newspaper. You Gam miss dt. Tt 
will be at the far side—the badk of the ‘house. 


Up you go, and don’t be long. You axe young7, 


and souple.” 

Up I went like a lamplighter, crawled 
through a square hole at the top, and found 
myself in semi-darkness. 

It was half the inside of the roof, half 
garret. There wasalow bed. The floor was 
covered with onions and apples (lately stored), 
a pane of glass let into the thatch gave all the 
light there was, but my eyes grew accustomed 
to the gloom. 

I made out creels, baskets, a scythe, a horse- 
collar. I was in the family spare room and 
store room combined, but I had no time to 
waste in staring about ; I must begin to search 
the thatch. 

As I was about to commence I heard steps 
in the yard and a man’s rough voice coming 
into the kitchen. 

‘‘Bad luck to me for forgetting! Here 
have I been’ and left the big creel afther 
me.”’ 

I east an eye about and saw the very 
identical article within two yards of me. 
Horror! What was I to do if this man came 
up and found me? 

There was not a nook or cranny in which 
one could hide a cat. Not even under the bed 
could I flee, for it was a low one, within a few 
inches of the floor. What was I todo? 

I stood and trembled like an aspen leaf, 
expecting that the next thing I would hear 


would be his foot ats the Jadder, and, of 
course, he was Jim ! 

To my unutterable relief, his mendacious old 
_—— came gallantly to the rescue with won- 

rful presence of mtund. 

‘Is it the big turf creel you mane? Why 
sure and didn’t Tom Blake come and borrow 
it but ere last night?” 

‘Bad luck to Tom Blake! He is always 
borrowing,” said ‘her son, irritably. “And 
now I suppose I'll have to —— own there 
and fetch it, and lose half me 8s work. 
The oy fly’ away with you for tending it at 
all! If he’d come and borrow you I’d —— 

“ Whist now, alannah ! be aisy! I hear 


me brother John is sending me home a couple 
o’ pounds. Ye would not pean B Blake to 
have the fingering of 


“How do ye know ?”” profound | ititerru; 
amazement. 
Bony A at the shad a let, ind there 
was an order < 
“ How 
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wien added, right freely, opening 
but papers and figures and 


“Tt belonged to the murdered man,” I said. 
‘“‘ That is the lost memorandum-book that was 
missing at the time. that it should 
be found in the pocket of Mr. Kant’s coat. 
Let me see it, please,” and I stretched out my 
hand and seized it greedily, ‘and ragiiiy 
turned over the leaves. 

Yes, the bets, the winnings, ‘were ‘all ‘down 
—‘ Won from Kant, November 29, £250; won 
from Kant, November 27, £90,” &c.;-and°in 
the pocket at the end of the book, that told 
such @ fearful tale, there were a number of 
Captain Kant’s notes-of-hand stuffed in, one 
for no less a sum than five ‘hundred 
a January the 18th, the day before 


gy Ponce I had no time to'look over all the 
of the now ; I shut it 


reaching also for the tebacco-pouch ond: coat, 








folded up the latter into a small parcel, and 
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——a 
then produced a urseand paid into the olg 
crone’s with hand the promised 


five golden sovereigns. 
How her eyes g eamed! Had she ever jp 
all fy years held so much money 


Sete hat tele 
“Tt's the price “9A his life, I’m thinking,” 
said, at me steadily, 
“T should not wonder it it was!” | 
ne one reat spizit-for 
** Aye, but vea great spiri & youn, 
, xou' = him—TI see it a 


as ie deserves te be ed, if ever a man 


hang 
déserved it!” I said, sternly. ‘“ Look at al} 
he hasanade us suffer. He can have no con. 
science—no remorse—no pity, no ——” 
cient the tay and sugar and backey?” 


interru 


ac in the cart. I did not forget 

fetch them in a minute,” carrying 

of aaaer my arm the coat, and hurrying out 
gate, where was the ‘mule, who, having 


“about the 


, as it ae 
too, could 
, and handed over 


‘as "well Give me the note, too,” 
Secon old person. “It will help 
me!” and I gave it also. 
ieve she would have had everything 
my purse, if it had been twenty 
but it was now empty. 
ou keep my secret,” I said to her, 


“Ts it to keep it?” in a tone of shrill deci- 
sion. ‘ Why, it’s as much as my life would 
be worth to the it, after the hand I have 
had in it myself. “I suppose you wouldn't 
wait for & cup of tay—your own tay, miss?” 

Needless to say E-would not. I was'in ico 

much haste to be gene. 

had executed my commission—I had got 

my clue—I was most impatient to be off and 

to leave that hateful, horrible neighbourhood, 

never, I hoped, to ses eyes upon it again 22 

as I lived. That evening, in the dusk, 

at the gate, I handed over the coat, the book, 
and the pouch to my father. 

“T cannot see to read,’’ he said, ‘*but I cap 
—s the coat, to the book and the tobacco- 
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“Oh! a long, long time. I knew it in 
London. He is dead this many years, and 
when you are my wife it isno matter whose 
daughter you were.” 

**Do you mean that that makes’ no differ- 
ence, that you would wish to marry me all the 
same?’ I asked, bluntly. 

“ Yes, of course.” 

‘* But think of whatall your relations would 
say!’’ 

‘Their opinion would not influence me one 
way or the other—I am independent. Besides 
this, they will never know, except my mother. 
I shall tell her.” 

‘* Your brother officers ?” 

‘* They won’t know anything about it. They 
have no idea that Miss Deane is anyone but 
Miss Dennis.” 


‘‘Why, really and truly, do you wish to] an 


marry me?” 

‘* Because I love you. Is not that a suffi- 
ciently good reason ?”’ ‘ 

‘I bring you a blackened name.” 

‘** You will change it for mine.” 

** Some day when you get tired of me you 
will be sorry.” 

‘Nellie! I don’t think I deserve that.” 

‘“‘ No, you don’t,” I answer, quickly ; ‘¢andI 
am an odious girl for saying it to you who are 
too good tome. But listen. Supposing that I 
said yes, you must promise never—never in 
days to come to—to bring up, as they call it, 
this hateful subject ; nor to twit me, should 
we quarrel,; with the fact—and it was a fact— 
that my father very nearly suffered the ex- 
treme penalty of the law, and was transported 
for life.” 

‘‘ Your asking me to make such a promise 
shows me that you have formed an exceedingly 
low estimate of my character, Miss Dennis,”’ 
ke said, very stiffly ; “‘ and——” 

“And don’t be angry with me,” I inter- 
rupted, impetuously. “If you knew the 
fearful load it isto carry, that disgrace, you 
would pity me instead ; and—and,” blushing, 
“since you don't mind you may call me 
Nellie.” 

“That means that you say yes,” he said, 
seizing my hand, and finding it noeasy matter 
to hold the horse at the same time. Thethorse 
also did not at all approve of this loitering on 
the road this damp afternoon, and who, Iam 
sure, was longing to be careering towards his 
nice warm stable. 

«« Yes,” I repeated, in a whisper. 

“Then I may speak to your uncle to- 
morrow?” 

“Poor uncle! I am sure he will think I am 
a very lucky girl.” 

*“*Not he, it is I who have fall the luck. 
What will they do without you, Nellie?” still 
holding*my hand. 

‘I wish you would let my hand go,” I 
exclaimed ; “here are some people coming 
with a turf-cart; what will they think?” 


-wrenching it away. 


‘T suppose that’s the way you went on with 
Bellamy,” he said, and I could hear by the 
tone of his voice that he was rather affronted. 

“Not exactly. Do you suppose I allowed 
him to hold my hand at all, much less for five 
minutes ?’’ 

‘* At any rate he kissed you. I suppose——”’ 

“He did once,” I answered, now a deep 
scarlet. I—I,” and tears started to my eyes, 
«I shall never forget it.” 

‘“‘ Nor he either,’’ said my companion, with 
& sneer. 

‘‘ You are angry with me,” I said, with re- 
covered composure. ‘ It strikes me that we 
are quarrelling already. If,it comes to talking 
of Mr. Bellamy, how about Miss Norton? 
You were in love withher. Now, on my part, 
I have never been in love with anyone,” and 
then I added the word “ before.” 

‘‘It was well you put in that, Nell, and it’s 
true that I made a fool of myself with Miss 
Norton; but now that you belong to me, I 
feel the most ungovernable fury, when I think 
of your being once engaged to Bellamy. It’s 
an idiotic idea—it is all over; but it shows 
you how fond I am of you, when I am so 





jealous of the past, and of that one kiss. I 
hope you are not going to let me be behind him 
in that respect,’’ and he stopped and looked at 
me significantly. 

‘* Not here, in the middle of the road,’’ I 
cried, backing towards the hedge. 

‘““Why not? One place is the same as 
another,” and, stooping his head, he kissed 
me, and what is more, a girl whe was pickin 
stones off an adjoining field saw him, an 
stood and stared, and stared, as indeed well 
she might. This orthodox manner of sealing 
our betrothal took place under a big ash tree, 
that bent over the bank. As we stood there 
for a moment, a kind of shiver went through 
its branches, and a sudden little shower fell 
from its scanty leaves upon our upturned 
faces—not a good omen, if omens go for 


ything. — ; 
‘You will tell me what you were doing 
masquerading in the market-place; now, 
Nellie, won’t you?” 

‘Yes, that is no great secret at all, and as 
you are to be one of the family you shall hear 
it,’ I said. “You know the Bourkes are 
shockingly poor!” spreading out my hands. 

‘* Yes, I suppose they are not well off.” 

‘* Much less than well off. Aunt Julia does 
not know how poor we ure. She is an in- 
valid, and has a nice suite of rooms anda 
maid, and we manage so that she never feels 
the pinch but the girls, and poor uncle—no 
rents, huge mortgages, hardly any ready 
money! ”’ 

‘* And how on earth do you live?’’ 

“ You know the garden is good. We work in 
it, labour in it, and send off every week a cart 
full of flowers and vegetables, such as you 
have seen, also honey from the bees, and 
butter, which we make and churn.” 

“You—not you, yourself?” he asked, 
aghast. 

“I myself. I’ve a nice cool hand for 
butter,” I added, with a laugh, holding it 
out. I had no gloves on. 

«“‘You’ve a very pretty one, at any rate,” 
taking hold of it at once, ‘and as it belongs 
to me now, I won’t have it spoiled any longer 
by making butter.”’ 

“Oh, yes, you will! We could not afford to 
do without that item, and my butter fetches 
more than Biddy’s.”’ 

“ And who is she ?”’ 

‘“‘ Our maid-of-all-work, our market woman. 
She takes in the cart once a week and brings 
us back a pocketful of money—money to keep 
the house going, you see. And that day I took 
her place; she had sprained her ankle, and 
could not stir, and the cart was all packed and 
ready, and we could not afford to lose it—so, 
as my cousins were well-known, I dressed my- 
self up and went with it, just for once, and 
did not do badly.” ; 

‘I don’t know what they will all say when 
they hear that I am going to carry you off. 
I feel a wretch, as far as they are concerned ; 
but all the same charity begins at home! ’”’ 

‘‘T’ve something to ask you, Captain Kars- 
lake.” 

“ George, you mean. My name is George, 
as you may not know, for all the fellows call 
me Jack for some unknown reason.”’ 

‘* Well, then, George, when I am one of the 
ladies of the 29th—dear me, how funny it will 
seem! I never will know, or see, or meet, or 
let him see me—I mean to be plain—Colonel 


‘‘T cannot give you the reason ;.but I have 
a good one, and I know you won’t mind, for 
you don’t like him,” 

“Who told you that, Miss sharp eyes ?”’ 

‘*‘ My sharp eyes, as you them.” 

«* Well, we will see how it can be done. He 
certainly is not a man that I at all care 
about my wife knowing,” speaking as if he 
already hadone. ‘He is not by any means 
a desirable acquaintance for ladies — young 
ladies—or pretty young married ladies—so 
we won’t invite him to dinner, Nellie,” he 
added, with a laugh. : 
‘“‘By-the-way, am I—now, no joking or non- 
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sense—am I what you would call pretty, very 
pretty ?”’ 

** No jokes or nonsense, I never saw anyone 
as pretty, nor as vain.” 

“Vain! I vain! How can you say so? 
Look at my clothes ; look at my hat!” pulling 
it off, as I spoke. ‘Would any vain girl be 
seen in such a thing?’”’ 

* You don’t require dress ; you look just as 
well in that old shawl and hat as in any of 
your grand London frocks. And, by-the-way, 
Nellie,” wry ges were outside the gata 
now—‘‘ what will your grandmother say to 
this?” 

‘She will say we concocted it long ago in 
London, and that that was the real reason 
that I ran away,” I answered, promptly. 

“ But it wasn’t, was it?” rather eagerly, 

‘No, certainly not. I wonder who is vain 
now? By-the-way, George, I have something 
nice to tell you,’’ I said, as I suddenly thought 
of my father’s information respecting grand. 
mamma’s money : ‘‘ You would not think it 
to look at me, I am sure, but I am an heiress!” 
and I dropped a neat curtsey. 

“* What? ”’. 

“Tt is quite true.- All grandmamma’s 
money must come to me some day, and I be. 
lieve it is a good deal; and I have something 
else to tell you,’’ I added, more gravely. «I 
have not said half what I feel to you, for—for 
asking me to be your wife, when you believe 
me to be the daughter of a——”’ I could not 
bring out “murderer,” it stuck fast in my 
throat ; so I paused, and then added, “ crimi- 
nal.’’ How few would stand such a test ! 

‘‘Any man that really cares for a girl 
marries her for herself. Besides, it’s not 
hereditary, like madness—though, no doubt, 
the act was committed in a moment of mad. 
ness.” 

‘I have reason to believe that it was not 
committed by him at all. If Idid not believe 
this honestly and truly in my heart, I would 
never dare to be your wife. At present all I 
can give you is empty words; but I hope to 
live to see.my father cleared yet.” 

George said nothing. I knew that he did 
not want to damp my feelings; but he looked 
upon my declaration as a girl’s idea, that 
would never bear the light of common sense, 
much less a legal examination. 

‘*T hope what « say may come true,” he 
said, at last. ‘ And now, Nellie,” looking at 
his watch, ‘‘it is five o’clock. Where is your 
hospitality? Are you not going to ask me up 
to tea?’”’ 

“No, not this evening.” 

‘*Why not, pray ?—and especially why not 
this evening,? ” 

‘*T should like to tell them first.” 

“T can do that for you with pleasure ; only 
maybe they will throw the knives at me.” 

‘*Come to-morrow,” said I, turning away, 
opening the gate, and entering the avenue. 

For all answer my intended husband 
mounted his now most impatient horse, and 
was about to gallop away. Indeed, he did go 
a little distance, the horse progressing in 
bounds and plunges. George rode well; it . 
was nothing to him, apparently, if the animal 
stood on its head. 

On second thoughts he came back and 
pulled up outside—lI inside the gate. 

“I think, Nellie,” he said, trying to speak 
calmly, ‘‘that you might have—I won’t say 
asked me up to tea—but, considering all 
pir said good-bye to me. If you really 
cared two straws for me, ora millionth part of 
what I cared for you, you would never go in 
without a word—the very day we were en- 
gaged—and slam the gate in my face! ”’ 

George was not merely angry. No, he was 
not angry at all—he was hurt. I looked up 
into his an troubled dark.eyes through the 
gate, and was penitent and sorry. 

“I will say good-bye to you, then,” I cried, 
pushing back the gate, and -running out; 
“6 only am afraid that horse will trample on 
me.’ . 


I looked up and down the road, and then 
held up my cheek, 
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“ Here,”’ he said, ‘stand on my stirrup,” 
and I did. How the horse reared up at this 
extraordinary proceeding! And no wonder. 
But George held me tight with one arm, im- 
printed a Ceey kiss upon my lips, and let me 
gently down. 

Then I waved him a final adieu, and ran in 
and locked the gate. I looked back at the 
first turn of the avenue, and saw that he was 
still there, watching me still! 


(To be continued.) 


ere — 








WOMEN OF MEXICO. 


Mexican women enjoy certain rights which 
are never interfered with; they are never 
allowed to earn their own bread, for instance. 
If a Mexican lady is widowed and has no 
means, @ family council is held,-her male 
relatives or those of her deceased husband 
charge themselves with the education of her 
sons, and provision is made for her and her 
daughters. 

Even if the widow and young ladies should 
be accomplished, they are not expected to 
work, and the aid tendered them is calmly 
accepted as a hereditary right. On the con- 
trary, if a widowed mother is wealthy she 
cannot be independent. 

Custom exacts that the care of her pro- 

y and the education of her sons shall be 
elegated to male relatives, and, unless she is 
really an old woman with adult children, she 
must either reside with her kindred or kee 
some staid, matronly person in her A ontall 
by Tv of protection against criticism or 
scandal, 


Mexican gentlemen are so imbued with 
this idea of womanly helplessness that they 
do not seem to the charge of a bereaved 
family as an unnatural or unjust burden, but 
accept all the duties it involves as really sacred 
obligations. One strong proof of the chivalric 
nature of Mexican gentlemen is that the 
estates of widows and orphans are almost 
invariably honestly administered. 

As a general rule, the ladies of Mexico are 
gentle, artless,and amiable. A ‘‘ professional 
‘beanty ’’ or “ married belle” is not tolerated. 
Either would soon be ostracised as an 
improper character, 

Flirtations, such as our belles indulge in, 
are not permitted here, These black-eyed 
‘senoritas have no other privilege than such 
intelligence as may be communicated to their 
gallants by expressive glances or fan 
mancuyres during a promenade, and the 
dibe: of dancing with a ‘ properly-pre- 


~sented ’’ young gentleman at balls and yrenes. 
my 


Fortunately, however, the slow, 
“Havanera,” and similar dances, afford 
opportunities for the ion of tender 
sentiments and the utterance of “airy 
—e , 

All Mexican mothers carefully chaperone 
their daughters until they give them away at 
the altar. 

_The scholastic course of a young Mexican 
girl of aristocratic family is usually finished 
by the time she is fifteen or sixteen years old, 
then her mother or some matronly relative 
begins to instruct her in those domestic duties 
which iage usually entails; she is taught 
to prepare delicacies for the sick and to make 
‘desserts or other dainty dishes, and by way of 
practice has for a time the entire manage- 
‘ment of her father’s household, orders all the 
provisions consumed, pays the servants, pro- 
vides rations for the carriage horses, looks 
‘over the coachman’s bill for shoeing, etc. ; in a 
word, keeps an account of all the domestic 
‘expenditures, and is thus prepared to take 
charge PA & house of her own. 


The domestic teatning, be absolutely neces- 
sary, because the day a Mexican girl marries, 
whether she be rich or poor, she goes to a 
home of her own. 

It is customary here for the bridegroom to 
furnish the house and also the greater part of 
the bride’s trousseau. 





WANTED AN HEIRESS. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—(continued). 


Txen the lovers, or rather the one who 
allowed himself to be loved, took leave of each 
other till the next day. 

Algy Vavasour was an wsthete and a poet 
belonging to the new school that affects 
to despise all art not strictly in accordance 
with its own peculiar forms and traditions. 

He had perpetrated a volume of ms in 
the passion-rending, groan-and-shudder style. 
It had passed quickly through several editions, 
and Algy mentally eet himself upon 
having out-Swinburned Swinburne, and beaten 
that gentleman hollow upon his own ground. 

Being wealthy, he could afford to ride his 
hobby to death. He was looked-up to, and 
accepted asa model by numbers of languid 

oung men, poets and painters, who, turning 
— away from the things that constitute 
moral and physical beauty to commonplace 
mortals—fair sky and sea and earth, human 
loveliness of form and feature, great virtues 
and {noble deeds— revelled in bones and 
charnel-houses, and went into ecstacies over a 
cleverly dissected vice. 

pisy gave a reception two or three times 
during the season, and his rooms were always 
crowded on these occasions by artistic, 
dramatic, literary and social stars. 

Gwendoline and her father were somewhat 
late in arriving. Their host, a tall, dark, 
handsome young fellow, pale faced and hollow- 
eyed, attired in brown velvet coat and 
knickerbockers, with antique silver buckles on 
his square-toed shoes, greeted them with some 
empressement, and then turned them loose 
among a number of other guests, many of 
whom were well-known to the father and 
daughter. 

gy’s large rooms, hung with sage green 
tapestry, furnished with carved oak purchased 
in Wardour-street at a fabulous price, were 
supposed to represent the apotheosis of high 
a 


rt. 

The polished floors, strewn with thick, 
fleecy rugs, were a terror to nervous people, 
who were always executing an involuntary 
glissade across them, 

The wax candles, burning in silver sconces, 
threw. a warm, rose-pink light over the 
assembled multitude, while a pretty Greek 
boy in picturesque national costume, made 
the air heavy with incense, swung from a 
costly oenser, once the property of a Roman 
ecclesiastic. 

The scene was an animated one; the 
musical murmur of talk and laughter increas- 
ing with each fresh arrival. 

The reigning beauty of the season, the 
popular actor, an Italian prince, a dis- 
Dm pag yes statesman, an Eastern potentate, 
and a Royal Duke wereamong the guests that 
Algy had brought together. 

Theartisticelement, however, predominated. 
There were men who had written poems, and 
painted pictures, and composed oratorios: men 
who scorned to submit their work to the 
censorship of a Nulgar ublic, while, to do it 
justice, the despised public seemed quite con- 
tent to rub along in its usual way without 


them, 

Affecting to decry all that did not belong to 
their school, it was only right that Algy and 
his followers should entertain their guests 
with their own talented productions, to the 
exclusion of what the whole herd would enjoy 
and understand. : 

The music—that sounded like Wagner gone 
mad—was original; the pictures scattered 
about on easels were by advanced wsthetes, to 
whose genius the Hanging Committee re- 
mained obstinately blind, and the poem recited 
with so much fire and vigour by its long-haired 
author, was itively not from the brain, the 
last line having been dashed off only half-an- 
hour before. 

Gwendoline was looking rather wearily at a 
picture representing a lanky, disjointed 


woman haranguing a pea-green moon and a 
lot of unburied corpses, and wishing that 
Archie Joscellyn would come, when a slight 
chuckle made her turn round to ascertain from 
whence it proceeded. 

To her mingled amusement and relief she 
recognised Professor Martin, an odd, clever, 
famous little man who frequently found his 
way to the Laurels, and with whom she wasa 
favourite. 

‘* Admiring high art, Miss Massey?’’ he 
asked, with a repetition of the chuckle. 

‘‘T am afraid that my conception of art is 
very faulty,’’ said Gwendoline, humbly. ‘I 
always thought it was something grand, wide, 
illimitable ; something to cheer and raise the 
toiling masses. According to Mr. Vavasour 
it must remain a monopoly, to be enjoyed only 
by the cultured few.” 

‘* He’s a wonderful young man,’ responded 
the professor, drily, ‘‘ and his get-up is simply 
perfect. Quite an authority upon art too— 
his art.” 

“Yes; you have only to consult him upon 
any disputed point,’ continued Gwendoline, 
“ to obtain an answer. He’s a perfect walking 
volume.”’ 

‘* Bound in calf.” 

‘*Now, professor, that is too bad. Why, 
you were praising him a moment age.’’ 

* Now, Miss Massey, speaking honestly and 
truthfully, do you admire that red-haired 
Irish washerwoman in the picture before you ? 
Does she come up to your ideal of womanly 
grace and beauty ? ”’ 

‘*No,’”’ said Gwendoline, laughing at his 
vivid description. ‘‘ Perhaps I am very stupid, 
but I think her positively ugly. Indeed, when 
you come to that, a great deal of high art is 
very ugly and very hard to understand.” 

“ High art! high fiddlesticks !’’ snapped the 
professor, ‘‘My dear young lady, true art is 
as simple as it is nd and universal. We 
can all understand Michael Angelo, and 
Shakespeare, and Dante; we can’t all under- 
stand these conceited boys with their obscure 
art-jargon, their hideous pictures, and their 
books, which contain the concentrated essence 
of moral nastiness. Some day a burst of 
Homeric laughter will sweep these artlings 
and poetasters away before it. Then art, 
which I take to mean the study of the Good 
and the Beautiful, will resume its proper con- 
ditions, and things will once more be called 
by their right names.” 

“ Giving a lecture, professor ?’’ said Archie 
Joscellyn, coming up to join them. 

“Yes; what a pity you didn’t come a little 
sooner,’’ replied Gwendoline, bestowing a smile 
upon him that made Professor Martin feel 
almost envious. 

He was a bachelor, and likely to remain one. 

‘*I was button-holed by a fellow who refused 
to be shaken off,’’ explained Archie. 

In reality he had been with Paul Welford, 
trying to obtain another remittance from him, 
and helping to arrange those fictitious mar- 
riage settlements that were to throw dust in 
the eyes of Percival Massey’s solicitors. The 
impression of wealth must be kept up by any 
means short of direct forgery until Gwendoline 
had become Mrs. Joscellyn. Then the truth 
must transpire. What effect it would have 
upon the girl herself—duped, deceived, and 
married for her money—he hardly cared to 
anticipate. ; 

He would be very kind to her, he told him- 
self, lamely, as if kindness could atone for 
love outraged and trust cruelly dishonoured. 

“Don’t you feel well, Archie ? ” she inquired, 
noticing the haggard, anxious look on his 


face. 

“Oh! yes; I’m all right,” he said, reassur- 
ingly, ‘only my wound is rather painful, and 
these rooms are awfully hot. What an idiot 
Algy must be to have such stuif swung about. 
It makes the place smell like a Continental 
church.” 

‘‘ Gwendoline, are you ready to go?” said 
Percival Massey, coming in search of his 
daughter. ‘‘ Whatare you all looking at here,” 
he continued; ‘that picture? Why, it is a 
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nightmare! I couldn’t endure to have 
it in the same room with me. It is only fit 
for the chamber of horrors.” 

* Another barbarian !"’ chuckled the pro- 
fessor, gleefully, preparing to leave with the 
Masseys. 

Archie Joscellyn saw his fiancée and her 
father safely off; then, with a little sigh of 
relief, he went back to his lodgings, and, the 
shameful truth must be told, penned a long 
letter to Ethel Dare. 


CHAPTER XV. 

A narrow, badly-lighted, a street 
in the neighbourhood of Seven Dials, its low- 
browed houses clinging together for s rt, 
its dingy windows looking down like bloared 
sunken eyes upon the scenes of vice and misery 
always going on below, : sain 

It was a strange place for Perci ssey, 
the financier, to find himself in. He thought 
as much as he hurried along, hoping to escape 
recognition, and comment, with ate and 
shame tugging at his heart-strings the while. 

It was but seldom that he left home now, 
owing to his prolenged ill-health. He had 
made some excuse te Gwendoline about a 
business ——— in the city, to account 
for his brief absence. Onarriving in town he 
wk gg os to the Carlton, remainin; 
there till dusk began to fall. Then he had 
sallied forth to his ‘appointment with 
the sender of the dirty note, the receipt of 
which had caused him so much inquietude. 

Picking his way cautiously down the street, 
looking right and left with an air of inquiry 
that proved him to be a stranger in that un- 
savoury region, Percival Massey presently 
oe to a full stop in front of a small beer- 

ouse, 

He surveyed this hostelry with evident 
disfavour. The wire blinds in the ground- 
yn —— were ee and torn, anda 

issipated dropsical ced feebly over 
the low villainous door. TK whiff of stale beer 
and tobacco suddenly wafted towards him 
from the inner fegions, a burst of coarse 
laughter and yet coarser words from the 
Bacchanalians in the taproom, caused him 
to turn away with an involuntary gesture of 
disgust. 

Fresh from refined surroundings, the 
squalor and wretchedness that assailed all his 
senses in turn, jarred upon the financier 
horribly. The force of contrast would have 
been grotesque, but for the sin and misery 
lurking beneath it. 

With an effort Percival Massey nerved 
himself to descend the three worn steps lead- 
ing to the small, close-smelling bar. 

‘* Have you a man named Andrew Multer, 
lodging here ?”’ he inquired of the landlord, a 
zeotirea prize-fighter with a badly damaged 


ace. 

The man replied in the affirmative; after 
taking a quick comprehensive survey of the 
well-dressed stanger, and satisf himself 
that he-was not a detective, he toa slip- 
shod girl with her hair in curl-papers, and 
bade her show the gentleman upstairs to Mr. 
Multer’s room. 

Percival Massey stumbled after his guide 
up a flight of greasy broken stairs, and almost 
went head-foremost into a room immediately 
facing him, the door of which she threw open 
with startling abruptness. 

“Gentleman to see you, Mister Multer,” 
she announced, glancing curiously at Percival 
Massey, before plunging downstairs again to 
resume her never-finished work. 

The financier closed the door behind him, 
while the nt of the tawdrily-furnished 
room adva: to meet him with a show of 
respectful welcome that he calmly ignored. 

Andrew Multer, or Sandy MacNabs, for he 
had several aliases, was a tall, powerfully- 
built old man, red-nosed, white-haired, 
‘watery-eyed, and generally tremulous. 

fle was not badly dressed, and at one time 
he might have passed as a gentleman, or, at 
any rate, as a well-educated, superior man. 





Strong drink, however, had soaked every 
redeeming quality out of him, and madeé him, 
what in moments of fitful repentance he was 
in the habit of calling hi ‘a meeserable 
object.” 

A whisky bottle stood on the deal table, and 
Andrew had evidently been making free with 
its contents. 


thick, husky tone. “I trusted to the bit note 
to bring ye. Eh, dear, to think that it’s twal 
year since you and I exchanged a word with 


int of brea into 
Pereitel 


a terview. 

“ You take a body up so ee remon- 
strated the wretched old veller. “You 
care nothing for auld lang syne. I say it’s 
twal year——”’ 

Percival stamped his foot with a 
force that made rotten boards tremble. 

‘‘ What matter if it is twelve, or twenty- 
four years since we last met?” he cried, in a 
tone of suppressed fury. ‘What is there in 
common between us? Why have you dared 
to send for me? Any attempt to 
—— — secret you hold will y bring 
trouble upon yourself, remember.” 

His manner had the effect of sobering the 
other, and bringing him back from sentiment 
to business. 

“TIT wanted to let you know there’s danger 
ahead,” he explained, rather sullenly. “I 
might have my tongue, and drawn my 
money as usual from your without 
giving you a word of caution; I might have 
sold myself to the other side, and ‘this is all I 
get for not doing either. The two young 
Eyres are stirring in that affair of the bank 


failure. Th + to clear their father’s | 
ne, oe 8 pr 7 ; © they | keen enough in those days, and being only 
elerk, who | 


name, and as a prelimi 
want to find the 
absconded on the day the bank came +0 
grief. They are on the look-out for——” 

“My name is Massey,” interrupted the 
financier, haughtily. 

“Of course, of course,” assented Andrew, 
speaking good English now, while a gleam of 
malicious intelligence shone in his watery 
eyes. ‘The managing clerk’ being dead and 
buried, as it were, they naturally look out for 
someone to a them in unearthing him, some 


measure 


one well posted up in his transactions 
and present whereabouts. ey want to get 
me, Sandy MacNabs, their father’s old clerk, 


to be their guide, philosopher, and friend in 
this matter. They’ve been advertising for 


me in all the papers, and Richard Eyre got s0 | 


warm upon the scent once that I had to 


change my name and my lodgings in order to 
| come across @ 


evade him.”’ : 
‘“*You have told me little more than I al- 

ready knew,” said Percival Massey, coldly. 

“That Vincent and Richard i 


known to me for some time past.” . 
“ Who was your informant?” asked theold 
Scotchman, wonderingly. 


“That cannot concern you. I failed tosee | money 


the advertisements you alluded to just now. 
How were they wo ba 

Andrew produced a pile of beer-stained, 
well-thumbed newspapers from a shelf ‘over 
a hee i Massey vhabisent pélior Goaginst 

Perci assey’s 
as he glanced oun the columns and read the 
cautiously St peta mgm ay i inserted in 
each i . 

- That's tech news rire at all events,” 
thought Andrew, watching him keenly ; then 
aloud,’ ‘‘ There’s only one construction to be 

laced upon his evident desire to find me. 
He's in want of information that no one else 
can supply him ‘with. It’s odd that Richard 
and his brother should 


the old man’s behalf, after all these years, isn’t 
it?” 

“You have only to keep out of their way,” | 
rejoined Massey, ignoring the other’s question. | 
“They will recognise the hopeless nature of 


Eyre are trying | 
to investigate their father’s irs has been 


take up the cudgels on | 








native land by the next train,” 

“ Deil fly away with my, ive land!” said 
Andrew, doggedly. ‘There's nothing I care 
for there beyond the idge. isky, 
which I can get here without the trouble of 
going to + No, I'll bide where I am, 
whether I’m wanted or not. I can dodge the 


es important nature of the — I hold. It 
in my power to ruin you, you give mea 
paltry pound & week for not doing so. I’m 
not ove Fs 


eeived from me on em- 
ployed in Eyre’s bank, and acting under my 
supervision,” said vel : ¥ 

wing his thin lips till the started 
Seek them. Never before had this 


becouse you couldn’t carry on th 
thering your own nest during 

absence without my knowledge,’ retorted 
Andrew, with an insolent langh. **I was 


seoond to you fod eens and the or’s 
confidence, I should have exposed and detected 
> once, had you not paid me to ‘help you. 
ve nothing to thank you for on that sore.” 
“Later on, when—your wan A orgy 
came to me in a state of abject = 
helped you again,” reminded Percival Massey. 
“TI sent you to America, where you promised 
to remain for the rest of your natural existence. 
How did you keep your word?” f , 
‘Well, well, ei the whi or the air 
out there didn’t suit me, arid 'so I came back 
ogsin to my best friend, who wasn’t over and 
= bt pen her me. You pensioned me 
,and'a very quiet, cautions, respec table pen- 
i ; . Dear, what a job Thad to 


pr 

Eyre’s managing clerk had from 

t al er. It took me. 80 Tong to 
jo gen op distant resemblance to‘him in 
Percival Massey, the world-renowned financier. 
Your weg ee grown while mine had 
dwindled. e whisky bottle, you see, re- 
quired such constant ys 

“ Why revert to the past ?” asked the other, 
sternly. “There is nothing to be gained by 
so doing. If you wish me to allow you more 
you must leave London.” 

“ T won’t,” eried the old man, fiercely. “ I'll 
go to the E ‘first;and sell my knowledge 
to them. They'll be only too glad to buy it 
at any price.” 

Percival Massey smiled contemptuously. 

“They are not in a position to offer yous 
very high price for any stray scraps of in- 


f jon that may ding 
their father’s affairs,” he i , andauntedly. 


the allowance which you have so long 
subsisted. The Byres can’t afford to pay you 
as I have done.” : 

sentenced to a 


ioe 4 could have 
servitude upon my evidence,’ shouted we 
“ Does that go for nothing in your mm? 


“Mere verbal md 
any proof, do not carry much” 
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them,” responded Massey, ‘‘especially when 
they came from the lips of an habitual 
drunkard !’ 

For a eer ae quailed —— 
scathing ce e stinging words, but 
only for a moment. Then he raised his 
white, dishonoured head. and eyed the financier 
defiantly. 

“Dont deceive yourself. I’ye got proof— 
substantial proof—that at one time in your 
life you committed both robbery and forgery,” 
he whiepoeat hoargely. “I knew the sort of 
man I’d got to deal with, and I took the o: 
caution to keep papers that.I told you I 
destroyed, in case you should ever turn rusty 
and refuse to keep me any longer. Theshares 
you sold without the banker’s knowledge, the 
signatures you forged, the money you kept 
back, the—” 

“Are you mad?” exclaimed Percival 
Massey, shaking him violently by the arm. 
“Tf you ¥ on this way, you will be overheard. 
Mind if I fall through any folly or malice of 
yours, I shall net..forget to drag you.down 
with me; you-shall be made to take your full 
share of the conseq: ‘ad 

“If I turmed Queen’s evidence they’d par- 


don my share in the transaction,” he con- 


tinued, pouring himself out a full glass of 
whisky. ‘I’ve only to.go to young Eyre, and 
say—’’ 

“Go, then !”’ said Percival Massey, turning 
towards the door. ‘Do your worst, and then, 
when the Eyres, their vengeance satisfied, 
have cast you adrift, starve and die in a ken- 
= I will stoop to reason with you no 
onger.”’ . 

Andrew instantly perceived that he had 
gone too far, 

“2 es nee to be ill oan or to - 
anybody an ill.turn, more especially you,’’ he 
remarked, in a more conciliatory tone. “Stop 
a bit, and let.us talk itover. If I’vesaid any- 
thing unpleasant, I beg your.pardon. The 
Eyres won’t gét speech with me if they try for 
twenty years. I only wanted 
ae eae oti ea okt 
ittle more money. .1’m growing 
must have edditigual-comforts.” 

‘“« Those ‘that you mentioned just 
now—are teally. in existehoe?”’ asked 
heres Massey, abruptly. 

“e es,’ 

“ Give them to me at once, and: 
allowance ‘shall ‘be trebled. Re’ 
will not advance you another "id 


, and I 


‘‘T’drather haveasum down,” said Andrew. 
“To drink yourself ‘mad with it,” replied 


the other, scornfully. ‘Take what. I offer or 
ern it at — own discretion.” 

‘* You’re hard upon me, very hard,” whined 
the old. man, as he knelt down.and ferreted in 
his one box for a bundle of papers, the writing 
on which was faint and yellow with age. 

Percival, Massey glanced hastily 
these evidences of his guilt with pale face and 
shaking hamd, Then he thrust them into the 
pocket of his'coat-and turned to.go. 

_" Onee more I advise 
‘ion,’”’ he said, almost 


eady i isky 
Surely of all the pitiful sights that make 
good angels weep, that of an old and dissipated 
slowly into a drunkard’s shame- 


complice, —. 

It seemed hardly credible that a man occu- 
pyiag his important position should be more 
or legs. at the —-= that leaky old spirit- 
cask, from which damaging truth might 
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oy in some eens drunken 
moment, bringing ruin.and disgrace with it. 

Andrew's intemperate habits had grown 
upon him sinee their last-meeting to such an 
extent that it filled the financier with appre- 
hension. 

“Tf he be ene only 3-3 was the wish 
uppermost in his mind as groped his wa 
down the dark staircase and-out into the pond 
row street 


The skeleton in his closet was dancing 
madly now, rattling, its bones till his brain 
, and his heart sick with fear. 

Once more in ci regions he was fre- 
quently recognised. 

A-clergyman ‘buttonholed him for a subscrip- 
tion; a member of Parliament had a great 
deal to say.about “‘ that-important division in 
the House lastnight. My dear fellow, you 
really ought to have been there ;”’ a financier 
of ing his own discussed with 
him latest news from the Paris Bourse. 
They knew nothing of the sword hanging over 
his head by a single hair—nothing of the pub- 
lic-house near. Seven Dials,.and Sandy Mac 
Nab, alias. Andrew«Multer,-then fast asleep, 
with his head in damgerous proximity to the 
guttering tallow candle. 


CHAPTER XYI. 

‘*T was pleased to receive your long letter, 
Arthur ay sam Scan bacon as coming 
in one is ® year now since you 
paid usa visit at: Combe-Appleton. Even 
papa, absent-minded as-he is, © to neon 
ment upon your -prolonged absence, an 
wonders when we shall next-have the ploasure 
of seeing you. You might remember how 
frightfully dull i is for me down here; no 
society, no amrasements—nething but the 
usual round of patish-work. Your time must 
be very much engrossed if you cannot afford 
to stay with us for a single week. Mind, I 
am-not.asking you to‘come. Iam only telling 
you what other people think of your strange 
conduct in caring to see so little of your fiancée. 
Ours isan-exceptio ent, considering 
how seldom ‘we meet. I suppose there are 
superior attractions in town. Certainly we 
have not much’ to offer you in the way of en- 
tertainment at Combe-Appleton. Did Sit 
Algernon get tired of-you that you are back in 
town, frittering away ‘your time at balls and 

? Of course, you entertain not the 
remotest idea of seeking employment, and 
earning money to replace what you ought 
never to ‘have I wish that you 
were more energetic and ambitious. I wish—— 


but wishing ie the idlest thing going. ‘The | 
country is looking at its best just now, and we | 


have a new @nd a very interesting curate, 
musical and handsome. I would like you to 
make his acquaintanes, bat you do not ‘seem 
likely to come in contact with each other. Are 
you going to ae eee year? If so I wish 
om a t -holiday. You must require 

racing after the fatigue ef an unusually long 
season,-orammed with all sorts of engage- 
ments.” ' 

‘What a little vixen it is!’ langhed Arthur 
Joscellyn, throwing down a letter received by 
that morning’s post from Ethel Dare, and 
proceeding to chew the cud of its contents. 
“ She must always infuse some lemon juice in 
her epistles to ‘me, Well, I deserve it,” he 
continued, moodily. “I have treated her very 
badly of late, pm omer oe treating her far 
worse in the te future. Poor little 
girl! If I could ‘afford to marry her in- 
stead of the other rem ee good-looking 
curate! Is she really getting fond of him, 
or is he only — it forward -s bea = 
jealous passions ps it wou as we 
if ‘they were to make a match of it. And yet, 
sélfish brute that Iam, I can’t bear the idea 
of Ethel being married to anyone but myself; 
and that is out-of the question.” 

Gwendoline and her father had left town, 
Arthur Joscellyn being @ promise to 
join them at Lucerne ina week’s time. 

Gwendoline’s ‘marriage -was fixed to take 








place in November, immediately after their 
return. It was to be a very quiet affair. Ethel 
would not experience the double mortification 
of losing her lover and reading a lengthy 
account of the false one’s wedding in the 
Morning Post. 

Sitting there in his untidy room, smoking, 
and thinking thoughts the reverse of pleasant, 
Arthur Joscellyn presently became conscious 
of an intense longing to see Ethel Dare yet 
once more before going abroad to join the 
Masseys. 

He knew perfectly well that the longing 
ought not to be indulged, that if he gave way 
to it under existing circumstances it would 
add to the cruel-wrong already done to Ethel, 
hug ry raising false hopes in her breast. Since 
he did not intend to marry her each letter he 
wrote, each visit he paid her, was but a 
shameful insult, under which she would one 
day writhe-in bitter, useless pain and anger. 

But he loved her in his weak, selfish fashion, 
and he was not accustomed to deny himself 
anything for which he had a craving. 

‘*T must see her once more before I am ticd 
up for life to a woman I care nothing-for,” he 
thought, miserably. ‘ I’ll-go down to Combe- 
Appleton and spend»three days ~with “her. 
After that I swear that I'll neither write to 
her nor meet her again till she has ‘read the 
announcement of-my marriage in the Times. 
I’m heartily sick of this double game. What 
a@ quarter of an hour I shall have with her 
father when he comes to me, as he undoubtedly 
will, for an explanation! I must try to keep 
Gwennie in ignorance concerning that previous 
engagement, or I shall have her throwing mo 
up even after we are married. Was ever a 
fellow so pestered and worried, without cven 
the poor consolation of being able to shift the 
blame of it all off his own shoulders or to 
somebody else’s? ” 

He crammed some things into his portman- 

teau, and started by the next train for Combe- 
Appleton, nevertheless. 
e had no intention of letting that oppor- 
tunity for sunning himself in the society of 
the woman he loved slip by him. It wontd be 
only too brief, he reflected, bitterly, while it 
would never oceur again. 

Two women loved him now—two women 
who, in all human probability, would have 
learned to hate and despise him before the 
close of another year; the one because he had 
failed to marry her, the other because he had 
married her—under false pretences. 

It was rather a high price to pay, even for 
an heiress. 

Arthur Joscellyn on arriving at Comte- 
Appleton wai to the Rectory, cura 
his own portmanteau. The neat little mai 
who admitted him with a smile of recognition 
ushered him into the dining-room, where Ethel 
sat adding up her club cards, and apportioning 
to each its small modicum of interest. 

She prided herself on her power of control, 
her self-restraint. Yet aninvoluntary expres- 
sion of glad surprise rose to her lips on per- 
ceiving him, and the pen dropped from her 
hand, making a big blot on the card of an old 
dame who prided herself upon keeping it 
soerupulously clean. é ; 

““Why, Archie, have all your friends in 
town given you the cold shoulder?” she in- 
quired, as he put his arm round her and 
kissed her not once, but many times. 

The words, however, were softly spoken, 
more in jest than earnest. 

“ Tf you say any unkind things I’ll go back 
by the next train,” was the reply. “I am 
here in-answer to your letter, Ethel; thought 
I’d come to save the postage.” 

“‘ Wonderful economy !” she retorted, her 
dark eyes scanning the ,fair, dsome, irre- 
solute face bending over her in mingled love 
and inquiry. “Itisona level with your other 
attempts in the same direction, ie. What 
have you been doing with yo all this 
time? How long can you stay now that you 
are here?” 

“T have been doing nothing; I can stay 
three days.” 
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Only three days!” 

“* You see, I’ve promised to join a party, 
and I can’t well disappoint them. We must 
make the most of the time at our disposal. 
So your father is quite well?” 

‘I told you’so in my letter,” said Ethel, 
detecting his attempt to change the subject, 
and wondering over it. ‘‘ Where are you 
going with these people?” 

‘Qn the continent, here, there and every- 
where. It’s a bore, and I’d much rather stay 
at Combe-Appleton with you; but it’s too 
late to cry off now.” 

It was on her lips.to say that he need not 
have pledged himself to go with these people. 
She checked the remark, however, with a 
little sigh, and determined to accept his visit 
as it stood. > 

‘“* Papa will be pleased to see you,’”’ she re- 
plied, “Tl put on my hat and go with you 
to meet him. He is somewhere in the vil- 
lage, and Mr. Seeley, the new curate, is sure 
to be with him. They are almost inseparable. 
Papa allows him to make innovations that 
previous curates would scarcely have mooted, 
far less carried out.” 

‘Mr. Seeley seems to be first favourite here,’’ 
remarked Joscellyn, stiffly. ‘I’ve got a pre- 
conceived dislike for him. Iam certain that 
he will turn out to be an intolerable prig, 
overflowing with energy and self-conceit.” 

“He is nothing of the kind,” laughed 
Ethel, slipping her arm within that of her 
lover as they went through the shady lanes, 
carpeted with glowing autumn leaves. 

She was so pleased and proud to have him 
with her, so innocently delighted when any- 
one from the village recognised and saluted 
him in passing. “Mr. Seeley-——” 

‘‘Oh! confound Mr. Seeley! I dont want 
to be dosed with him ad nauseum. Ethel, 
talk about yourself, and then I’ll listen.” 

‘* No, it is your turn to be entertaining. I 
want a full account of your visit to Sir 
Algernon, and the subsequent burglary, in 
which, if the newspapers are to be credited, 
you figured as a perfect hero.”’ 

‘* Ethel, you are too bad. I may belong to 
tho asinine tribe, but I can’t stand such an 
amount of chaff. I require patting on the 
back occasionally like any other animal.” 

He gave me a detailed account of the 
barglary at Camoys Hall, however, makin; 
light of his own prowess in helping to defen 
Sir Algernon. 

She exulted in the bravery he had displayed, 
although she did not tell him so in as many 
words. On the contrary, she reverted 
abruptly to the important subject of dress, 
and scolded him because he was unable to 
give her an equally good description of the 
most fascinating toilettes he had seen during 
the past season. 

The Rector greeted Arthur Joscellyn 
warmly, and expressed unaffected regret on 
hearing that his visit was to be but a short 
one. 

The curate, a pleasant, well-bred young 
fellow, fresh from college, and devoted to his 
work, had no offensive element of priggishness 
in his nature calculated to arouse Arthur’s 
combative propensities. He made no attempt 
to monopolise Ethel, evidently regarding her 
as the other’s peculiar property, in which he 
ceuld have no share, 

It was refreshing, after the whirl and fever 
of a London season, for Arthur Joscellyn to 
identify himself, if only for a day or two, 
with the peaceful, pastoral existence, the 
dreamy leisure, peculigr to Combe-Appleton. 

The following day happened to be Sunday. 
Arthur Joscellyn rose early enough to go with 
Ethel to the grey, ivy-grown, village church, 
as in duty bound. 

The simple, homely service might have 
proved restful and profitable to anyone else. 

Joscellyn knew that he was not in harmony 
with his surroundings, that Sabbath praise 
and devotion were impossible to him with 
such black treachery lurking at his heart, 
and he longed for both to come to an end. 

The Rector’s discourse was constructed upon 
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the well-worn lines that regulate all sermons 
belonging to the old school, that is to say, he 
shee a De aw a the Old Testament. = 
ed a meek and unsuspecting congregation far 
away into the oplkdededs to round upon them 
with an abrupt personal application when they 
least expected it. 

Arthur Joscellyn was thankful when, the 
service over, he emerged into the picturesque 
churchyard to exchange friendly greetings 
with the doctor, and the squire, and other 
village notabilities. 

‘What do you think of Mr. Seeley?” 
asked Ethel, when the lovers were sitting on 
the Rectory lawn aftér the usual early dinner, 
Ethel in a low rustic chair, and Arthur lying 
on the grass beside her. 

She had given up her Sunday-school class 
for that afternoon in order to spend it with 


im. 

“Oh, he’s a nice fellow, without any non- 
sense,” was the reply. ‘I ought to beg his 
pardon for speaking of him as I did yesterday. 
I fancied he was after the medisval pattern, 
that some of our modern clergy are so fond of 
reverting to; long and lean and sad, like a 
starved rabbit with its neck wrung, to quote 
from Charles Kingsley.” 

Ethel laughed. 

“Your fancy sketch would amuse him 
greatly. There is nothing of the monk about 
Mr. Seeley.” 

‘*Do you mean that he contemplates getting 
married shortly?” inquired Arthur, suspi- 
ciously. He was a sad dog-in-the-manger. 

“Not that I am aware of,’’ she rejoined, 
demurely. ‘I daresay he will take a wife 
sooner or later. Married clergymen are the 
most useful, as a rule.”’ 

She was but a woman, and it stung her 
sorely that Arthur Joscellyn never once 
alluded to the subject of their marriage, or 
expressed a wish for it to take place within 
any given time. For the life of her she could 
not help trying to prick him on with the sharp 
spur of jealousy. 

‘*T don’t think I care much for Seeley, after 
all,” said Joscellyn, moodily. ‘I shall hate 
him outright if he makes up to you, Ethel.” 

How dainty and irresistible she looked, 
sitting a little forward in the rustic chair, her 
small hands idly clasped in her lap, her keen 
dark eyes striving to read his partly averted 
face, her glossy dark hair twisted in a thick 
a the top of her small, firmly-poised 
head. 

Such a capable, self-reliant, altogether 
lovely little woman, the woman whonn of all 
others he would have chosen for his wife, to 
scold and love and cherish him, had not 
poverty stood in the way of his doing so. 

Other men would have thrust such an 
obstacle aside in order to reach the prize 
beyond it. Arthur Joscellyn’s weak, self- 
= nature could not accomplish this. 

‘*Mr. Seeley knows that I am engaged,” 
remarked Ethel, calmly, as if this fact settled 
the matter beyond all Tispute. ° ? 

Poor soul, her engagement was almost as 
sacred to her as marriage itself—a thing not 
to be broken. Pity that Arthur Joscellyn 
failed to view it in the same light. 

‘‘Of course he does,’’ assented Archie, 
tamely, not knowing what else to say. 

*“Do you ever see anything of the Masseys 
now?’ she continued. ‘I was so sorry to 
miss being introduced to them when in town. 
Gwendoline Massey must be rather nice.” 

‘Yes, I frequently meet them in society. 
They are abroad at the present time.” 

‘Ig Miss Massey engaged yet? She ought 
to have plenty of suitors, since she is both 
pretty and rich.”’ 

‘‘T believe she is,’’ replied Joscellyn, white 
to the very lips. ‘‘ How hot it is out here, 
Ethel. Let us go indoors. I want you to 
play to me.” 

‘“Can’t you tell me the name of Miss 





Massey’s lover?” persisted Ethel, with true 
| feminine curiosity. 

“No, I can’t. One hears so many things in 
, town, only to forget them again.” 





Ethel regarded him wistfully, wondering 
the abruptness of his manner, and the oak 
indescribable change she detected in him, 

It is sheer nonsense to assert that love 
cannot exist without confidence and respect, 
It can and does exist apart from either, only 
in a far less perfect form. 

Ethel Dare loved Arthur Joscellyn with all 
the strength of a passionate nature, yet she 
knew instinctively that he was weak, and not 
to be trusted. 

He took her in his arms when the moment 
for ing arrived, and kissed her so passion. 
ately on cheek and brow and lips, again and 
yet again, that she looked up at him in some 
surprise. 

“* Why, Archie!” she exclaimed, half sadly, 
half playfully; “one would think that we 
were parting for ever!” 

Many a true word is spoken in jest, only in 
many cases the s does not recogni 
ee till long after the words have 
ate Good-bye to the place where I have spent 
so many happy hours,” soliloquised Arthur 
Joscellyn, as the train steamed slowly away 
from sleepy, picturesque Combe-Appleton. 
‘Good-bye to the love that will soon cease to 
be lavished upon me by the dearest girl in the 
whole world. I’m a brute, anda mean, pitiful 
dastard, but I wouldn’t see her face when she 
reads the announcement of my marriage in 
the me for all the money that was ever 
coined.’ 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Time drives his four-in-hand, the Seasons, 
down life’s road at such a rapid pace, never 
stopping to put the drag on, that our joys, 

even our sorrows, dwindle away in the 
distance like a vanishing landscape, while 
fresh objects constantly arise to engross the 
traveller’s attention. 

Some sorrows, however, are slow to vanish. 
Their size keeps them longer in sight; we 
cannot rid of them. Vincent Eyre found 
this to ~ gee besa: For in and dis- 
appointment, the sense misery, con- 
pare upon Gwendoline Massey’s refusal to 
become his wife, a to him month 
after month with rs tenacity. 

He had placed his future happiness at her 

i and she had made shipwreck of it— 
not wilfully or unkindly, but simply because 
she was y in love with another man, 
and formally engaged to him. 

The young doctor might have swallowed 
powerful acid, — of affecting both mind 
and body. For him food had lost its flavour, 
hard-earned pleasure its zest, ambition its 
thrill and glory. With no loved and cherished 
being to share his life it could matter but 
little, he told himself, bitterly, whether he 
turned out to-be a great success or a dismal 


failure. ! 

Once he had worked and for him- 
self alone. Then the possibility of a far 
em re existence had been revealed to him, 
only to vanish again. After 0 
twofold bliss he found it hard indeed to revert 
to the old state of things.. He went his 
rounds, and did his usual work, but the hope, 
the strong incentive that had once made 
drudgery pleasant, no longer went with him. 

His poorer patients found his hand as tender, 
his voice as cheery as they had ever been. 
Nevertheless, the whole man had undergone & 
subtle change.” 

“What’s come over our young doctor, I 
wonder, Mrs. Gubbins?”’ remarked one slip- 
shod, untidy matron toanother, while looking 
after Vincent, who had just paid a visit to 
her numerous offspring, all down with the 
measles. ‘‘ He hasn’t seemed at all like him- 
self lately, and he’s as thin asa lath. I ex- 
pect he’s been a-slavin’ of himself to death in 
these blessed slums, and wants a good change 
to set him right again. Pity but what he 
could ’ave it. It seems to me that them as 
does the least work gets the most holidays. 


E 
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“ Perhaps he’s been crossed in love,” sug- 
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gested the other woman, with the quick insight 
culiar to her sex. ‘I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“Well, you may be right,” was the snap- 
pish reply, as the matron started across the 
yard to inflict a sounding smack upon Tommy, 
aged seven, who, not getting verv ill, had left 
his bed and was indulging in a war-dance on 
the kitchen threshold, airily clad in a small 
nightshirt. 4‘ You naughty, good-for-nothing 
boy, go upstairs to again this moment! 
Do you want to have a bad cold, and make all 
he spots turn inwards, and die? Love, in- 
deed!” she ted, scornfully, while Tommy’s 
roar grew utifully less as he climbed 
the stairs. ‘If that’s all, he isn’t much to 
be pitied! I fell in love once, and it was the 
wotst fall I ever had. I’d better have broken 
my neck right out! It meant a houseful of 
youngsters, and a man half his time out of 
work. Them as gets crossed in love and stays 
single are best off, you may take my word 
for it!” 

Richard Eyre was not slow to detect the 
change that had come over his brother, and 
the renewed eagerness with which Vincent 
threw himself into the attempt to clear their 
father’s name from the imputation of fraud 
and dishon levelled against it afforded 
him grim satisfaction. 

“Whoever she is she’s thrown him over,” 
he mentally decided, feeling wickedly glad 
Vincent was likely to remain a bachelor. 

He wanted nothing to come between him 
and the task he had set himself to fulfil with 
his brother’s help. 

Vincent in love, and engaged to some frivo- 
lous girl making huge demands upon his time, 
would not have been half so useful to him as 
Vincent crossed in love, and thankful to work 
hard if he could but bury the past. 

“ How is that affaire de cour progressing?” 
he inquired one day, with a sarcastic smile. 
“ You never allade to it, Vincent. Has your 
ladylove proved faithless, or are you still bill- 
ing and cooing like a pair of e-doves ?”’ 

“ Oblige me by not reverting to the subject 
again,’ said Vincent, abruptly. “I have 
never had any lady-love. It was a mistake, 
and it cost me more than I care to mention. 
qveensi tainly Uilves lin piontedl eon 
govern inly fellows like o ves can 
pi no other fate.” , ; ase 

* You might speak for yourself,’’ reto 
Dick, at the peileotion of his cast- 
iron visage, so like and yet so unlike Vincent’s, 
in the glass. “I’m not a ‘ beauty-man,’ cer- 
tainly, neither are you; but I hope we are 
Prin, eet for such an idiotic distinc- 
ion |” 

“The grapes are sour,” observed Vincent, 

drily. “Iam willing to accept my lot as it 
stands, only I wish for no comment upon it. 
Have you gained any fresh information since 
we last met?”’ 
_ “No!” he exclaimed, impatiently. “Iam 
just where I was a fortnight ago. That old 
fox, Sandy MacNab, has contrived to throw 
me off the scent again. It is horribly annoy- 
ing after the pains I have taken to run him to 
earth |” 

“Wouldn’t the pains we have taken sound 
better ?’’ said Vincent, inquiringly. 

_ “We, then; it amounts to the same thing 
in the end. Without Sandy we shall never 
accomplish our object. The evidence alread 

gained will be worse than useless. People will 
continue to believe that an understanding 
existed between our father and his clever, 
villainous ing clerk. .They will refuse 
to think otherwise till they see that man in 
the dock, ay 29 with committing a _— 
crime against his easy, unsuspecting employer. 
Sandy alone is able to reveal his present 
whereabouts—his changed surroundings—to 
us, and he eludes us with a pertinacity that 
only redoubles our desire to find him. If I 
search for him day and night, year after year, 
he shall be found, and the truth wrung from 
his unwilling lips—I swear it!” 
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WINNING THE GOAL. 


Wuen to the heart come doubt and fear, 
And bitter thoughts prevail, 

And prospects, once so bright and dear, 
Before misfortune fail ; 

Then he who holdeth fast to hope, 
To self will truest be, 

And daring with his fears to cope, 
Shall win the mastery. 


This life is full of stumbling-blocks 
To those who dread the worst ; 
A way by thorns, and jagged rocks, 

And hidden pits accursed ! 
But he of prudent courage shuns 
The treacherous gulfs that hide, 
And, pressing forward, as he rnns 
-Thrusts rock and thorn aside. 


There is no hill, however high, 
But persevering feet 
Shall reach the summit, by-and-by 
To find a resting sweet ; 
And men whose hearts are true and wise, 
And strong and resolute, 
Shall rend the barriers that arise 
Their pathways to dispute. 


Doubts grow into infirmities 
Of constant pain and care, 
And fears, whatever be their guise, 
Unchecked, produce despair. 
Then live a life of faith and truth, 
d in your hearts unite, 
ree and love whose fadeless youth 
8 fill it full of light! 
W. Dz. Bz. 








HAD WE NEVER LOVED 
SO BLINDLY. 
—— 
CHAPTER I. 


Tere never had been such excitement in 
Silcote before. Mrs. Winder, the rector’s 
wife, ordered a new bonnet from Oxford- 
street, instead of being content with Mrs. 
Higgins, of High-street, Winchester, who 
usually was honoured with her custom, 
and the extravagance of the young ladies of 
the neighbourhood far outdid the expectations 
or the wishes of their elders. 

Even Mr. Willoughby, the solicitor to all 
the great families within a circle of sixteen 
miles, bought a new hat, and he was not used 
to having his mental equilibrium upset by 
every wind that blew. 

His daughters, Emily and Jane, spent hours 
in consulting whether blue or pink were most 
becoming, and finally decided on the latter, 
because Alice Winder was sure to try and 
look like a forget-me-not. 

No one asked what-Flora Trevanion was 
going to wear, for the gils were jealous of her, 
and their mother didn’t care. No one did 
care, except poor Eustace, her invalid brother, 
and he not much, as he thought she looked 
beautiful in anything, 

She was hurt and vexed with herself for 

being hurt at their want of interest, and de- 
termined to go away and hide in the woods of 
Greylands till the chatter had ceased about 
frills and furbelows. 
As she never went anywhere without her 
second self, her brother, she ran down the 
garden to enlist the services of George, the 
under-gardener, to pull his chair. eorge 
was very busy digging up some ‘potatoes, but 
he could never say ‘‘no”’ to Miss Flora. So 
he dug away with immense energy, till large 
beads of perspiration ran down his face, and 
a sufficient number of potatoes were heaped 
up in a large basket. en he carried them 
into the house, and ran off to tidy himself up, 
and put on another coat. 





(To be continued.) 


It was not-long before the wheels of the 
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carriage grated on the gravel, and Flora flew 
off eagerly to summon her brother. He came 
downstairs leaning on her arm, and they 
made a pretty picture as they stood together 
for a minute under the rose-crowned porch. 

He was tall and slight, with a patient high- 
bred face and blue eyes, which would have 
beén more prone to laugh than to weep, if it 
had not been for the accident at Eton, which 
had sent him home a cripple, never to play 
another game of cricket on ‘‘ the green playing 
fields,’ and hear the eager rounds of applause 
as his bat sent the ball for “a fiver,’’ and the 
score leapt up towards the hundred. 

It seemed to the boy, full of life and high 
spirits, far better to die than to be condemned 
to be a useless log for the rest of his existence ; 
but his sister seemed about to break her heart 
whenever he said so. So he tried to bear his 
burden with what patience he could. He had 
a tutor, so that he might not feel a dunce 
amongst his fellow-men when he should be 
able to go amongst them; but it was very 
difficult to work hard when there was no 
chance of play as a refreshment to mind and 
body, and every now and then he felt inclined 
to give it all up for a bad job. 

Then his father died, and his mother fol- 
lowed him, and dark days came upon Treva- 
nion Hall. ‘The property was heavily 
mortgaged, and had to be let to the first 
tenant that offered, whilst only a paltry sum 
could be allowed for the maintenance of the 
orphans. 

Mr. Willoughby, who was an old friend of 
the late squire’s, found himself appointed 
guardian to the two children, and at once 
offered them a home under his own roof. 

The trustees, for the sake of the indepen- 
dence of the Trevanions, insisted upon paying 
him a fixed annual sum, so that they should 
be no expense to him, whilst a very small 
amount was secured to the brother and sister 
as pocket-money. 

Mrs. Willoughby was pleased at the im- 
portance it would give her in the eyes of the 
neighbourhood to have Squire Trevanion’s 
son and daughter to live with her, and imme- 
diately formed a plan for the marriage of her 
Emily to the young heir. But her dreams 
were roughly dispelled when she found that 
he was a hopeless cripple and at present well- 
nigh penniless ; and she was further disgusted 
to perceive that the other young stranger was 
a beauty, who would be sure to cut out her 
daughters whenever they had a chance. 

Flora was sixteen when she first arrived ; 
and during the two years that followed, made 
a conquest of every he creature that came 
within sight of her pretty face. Her fa- 
vourite was Frank Rivers, who paid flying 
visits every now and then to his home from 
Sandhurst, and always found time to slip 
down to the Willoughbys for a game of 
tennis, or a chat over the fire. 

Emily, who chose to consider him as her 
own property, was at first much put out by 
the friendly alliance between the two; but 
now she had set her heart on higher game, as 
she planned her bewitching costume of pink 
canvas, trimmed with coffee-coloured lace. 

All the excitement in the neighbourhood 
was due to the expected arrival of Sir Basil 
Fane, who had succeeded to the Abbey of 
Greylands, and all its lovely meads and 
forests, on the death of his cousin, Sir 
Lucius. 

Sir Lucius, a selfish, dissipated rouwé, died at 
Monte Carlo, shot by an unknown hand, and 
Basil, the hardworking barrister, who had 
found a scanty subsistence on his most un- 
certain fees, awoke one morning to find him- 
self the owner of the finest estate in Hamp- 
shire, with a rent-roll of fabulous thousands. 
It did not seem such a pleasant surprise to 
him as his friends expected, and he was in no 
hurry to take possession of his splendid in- 
heritance. 

He wrote his orders to his housekeeper, 
Mrs. Madden, and to Mr. Mitchell, his 





steward; but whilst everyone was longing to 
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see him, he never came near the place for five 
years. 

This was the reason why there was so much 
excitement when at last it was anno 
that the baronet was coming down. 

Public interest, which flagged for want 
of something to su it, woke into new 
life, and no one could talk of anything else but 
the first of June, when Sir Basil Fane was to 
take possession of the halls of his ancestors, 
and make acquaintance with his tenants and 
neighbours in general, including the county 
famities and the lesser gentry, in one wide 
sweep. 

Two people did not trouble themselves about 
him, except to wonder vaguely every now and 
then if he would let them wander at large 
through his delightful woods, as had been 
their constant custom since their arrival at 
Greylands. 

They thought he would make no difference 
to their lives, forgetting that in a quict stream 
one pebble may make a wonderful splash and 
disturbance, whilst it would be lost in the 
noise of a turbulent river. 

Flora had chosen a charming nook on the 
b.xnk of a small pool edged with yellow irises. 
George wheeled the chair under a sheltering 
willow,’ and then run back to The Firs to 
finish his work in the garden. He was not to 
come back till half-past six, so during three 
hours the brother and sister had the silence 
and the sweetness of the woods to themselves. 
Hustace tried to study a Greek book which he 
had brought with him, whilst Flora was ream- 
ing here and there in search of wild flowers. 

I can’t see a single blue-bell,” said 
Nustace, looking round. diseontentedly. “I 
thought the wood.iwas full of them.” 

Flora knew they were his favourite flowers, 
and determined to find some if possible, so 
hurried away to a distant part, calling out 
that she would be baek soon. 

The sweet, bell-like voice rang through the 
silence, and startled a dreamer from his 
reverie. He had been thinking so deeply that 
he had quite forgotten where he was till the 
words ‘I'll be back soon, darling,” roused 
him to full consciousness. Who would be 
back sooa, and who was the darling ? 

A cynical smile curled his lip, and made his 
handsome, resolute face look almost unplea- 
sant. He remembered having ‘‘a darling” 
once, but he had been obliged to do without 
her, as without most of the. things that. he 
cared for. Would he care again? ‘ No,’ he 
told himself with quick decision.. He had 
passed the calf-like part of existence, and now 
he had something more serious to think of 
than. love-sick nonsense and all that trash. 

There was a rustle in the bushes. He 
turned his head in time to see a girl run just 
as if it were December instead of May helter- 
skelter through the brambles, much as if she 
were running a race with a hare. Her dress 
caught on a bramble; she stooped to unloose 
it, and. as she pulled at it with small hands 
that tugged with all their might, he caught a 
zlimpse of the pretty animated face, and 
wondered whose it could be. 

The wonder did not last long. She now ex- 
tricated. her dress, and ran away without 
having an idea that she was watched, and 
he relapsed into a maze of thought more 
tangled-than the briers on either side. 

Eustace Trevanion thought the Greek book 
drier than ever, and began to get impatient for 
Flora’s return. He closed the volume and 
looked with eager eyes at the yellow irises, till 
he fancied he could manage to get her a bunch 
of them before she came back, and he got slowly 
out of the chair on to the smooth grass. When 
there he straightened himself, and leant on his 
stick for a few minutes in order to recover 
from the exertion. 

A slight pink tinged his thin cheeks and his 
eyes brightened. To stoop was difficult, but it 
was such a pleasure to do something for him- 
self unassisted, that he was quite glad that 
Flora. was not there to help him. He went 
close to the water’s edge, and watched the 

ights and shadows thrown by sunbeams 











through the branches, the jomping 
here and there, the small fry ys darting 
after the lesser, a large frog with its mouth 
wide open waiing for the unwary. fly. Every- 
thing was full of life and energy except, him- 
seit. 


He was the useless. 
margin of that calm, quiet-pool, 
was heavy with the restlessnesa of y for 
which there was no outlet.. He hent forward 
and caught hold of one iris with the tips of 
oe —_ and having ma: to sever the 
stalk threw itin.triamph on hank. But 
the finest of all was farther gat-ont of 
reach, and yat)nos.quite. ‘had made up 
his mind to get it; and set his. teeth with a 
resolution worthy ofa more important object. 
He raised his sticky and tried. to-eatch the 
stem in the crook-of. the handle, bat alas! ‘he 
had forgotten his-own incapacity. in the eager- 
ness of possession, and, unaccustemed to 
exertion without , fell forwards into 
the water with a splasiethat sent the bubbles 
up to the sky, and a cry that startled the 
birds from their resting-place. 

Flora, gathering blusbells in a distant hol- 
low with a pleasant smile om her lips and her 
pretty head fall of youthful fancies, heard the 
ery, with the sharp ears’ of affection. Down 
went the bluebells in a heap on the withered 
leaves, as she sped like a lapwing through 
bush and brier, her face white as her own 
dress, her breath failing for’ very fear. Pant- 
ing she reached the pool, one glance’ at the 
empty chair, another at the broken flags; and 
without a thought for her own safety she 
plunged in. ‘ Bustace!’’ came Hke a wail 
from her lips, as’ with hands outstretched 
towards’ a sleeve of grey cloth, just visible 
amongst the leaves, she sank gasping, 
choking, suffocating. in- the ~ bottomless 
waters, She had no time but for one 
thought—they must. die. together—and they- 
were clinging -tight.in each 
when the stranger who-had 4o the spot, 
managed by an herculean effort to drag them 
both to the surface and@—after a pause—to the 
bank. 

He was a hardened man.of. the world—un- 
used to emotion of any sort; but a sob rosein 
his throat as he looked down on the brother 
and sister locked in that embrace of love ! 

Was there anyone on earth who. would have 
faced death rather than let kim die alone’? 
His desolate heart answered back, ‘“Not a 
soul!” 


ing om the 


CHAPTER It. 


Tr was not long before Flora opened her 
eyes, and looked straight up into the handsome 
face, which was bending so earnestly over her 
own. 

“Did you save us?” she asked, wonder- 
ingly, whilst the water d? fronr her soft; 
brown hair, and every i of clothing that 
she had about her. 

“‘T pulled you out,” he said, gravely; ‘ but 
if I had not beem there you would have 
drowned yourself. What right had-you to 
doit?” 

“T couldn’t think of right and wrong when 
Eustace was in the water. Do you think he’s 
hurt?” pushing back his bright hair with 
tender fingers. 

“No. I had better lift him into the- chair, 
and then we must get him up to the house as 
quickly as wecan. I suppose . Madden can 
rig up a bed?” 

“But can’t we go home?” in dismay, as 
fear of Mrs. Willoughby’s displeasure passed 
through her mind. ; 

Té was not the way of the solicitor’s house- 
hold to be irregular about coming in or going 
out, and she was conscious of the astonishment 
their absence would excite. 

“T don’t know where your home is, but 
surely the Abbey is nearer?” as he lifted the 
slight form in his arms, and drawing a deep 
breath, placed Eustace Trevanion in the chair. 





“We live at The Firs with Mrs, Willough- 
by.” 





jher’s arms, | 






if on aerial ag 
“ we are . 4 
can’t be doubt,’’ 

He took of the chair, and wheeled it 


open with-fear, perfectly unconscious of her 
own dripping alee though her garments were 
rae 
o Tees? ,» and she found they had 
reached the door. ‘‘ I brought him round 
this > because maser Soe o- awe - 
i stranger, i @ maid who 
came dropped a curtsy,. and stared, 
“ Send Mrs. Madden at once.” 

Flora knelt down on the gravel, forgetful of 
all her surroundings, her wistful eyes: fixed in 
passionate on her. brother’s.face, his 
cold hands to. her lips. 

The man; who watched her. thought he 
had never seen anything so lovely before, and 
thought the boy a happy fellow'to have excited 
such. devotion.. Could ~he ever hope that a 
woman’s eyes. would look into his wie such 
an expression as that; and if they did, would 
his heart ever be able to answer ? 

& by,” he said, in Bis clear, 
strong voice, which hé mada as soft as he 
eke, ee te hated iene tale 

&@ messenger for and your fe ‘aq 
She did not turn her eyes from her brother, 
only gave alittle bend of her and thanked 
him, mentioning Dr. Stevens. Then with the 


help of one or two men-servants, he carried 


Eustace Trevanion along s fla passage into 
the ibrary, where he was laid upon a sofe which 
the housekeeper had already covered with 
blankets. Brandy was } edly Gown the 
boy’s t, and it was not lotig before he 
ened his eyes, and looked fondly'up ito his 
ster’s face. “eer 
“Why, Flo, what’s up? You've been’ cry- 


she barst out sobbing, and’ hid her 
face on his chest; and Mrs. Madden, looking 
on, found it necessary to wipe her eyes. 
The stranger drew her ori one side, and 
to her earnestly for a few minutes. 
he pulled ont his watch and cate: back 
rT on obliged to be off but FA 
“Tam now, 3 you 
will make any use you please of this house, 
and consider yourself as Sir Basil's guests 
until your brother is quite recovered.” . 
Plora raised her head and tried to collect 


her 3 

« Sir Bosil's guests?” > 

“Yes. I have authority to speak in his 
name. Your brother must be put to bed at 
once to prevent his catching coldy and you 
won't want to leave him,’ with, a slight 
stnile, which softened his face wonderfully. 

“No, I couldn’t leave him,” “holding his 
hand a close clasp, as if to prevent all 
chance of a parting. 

“ Then that is settled. You will stay here, 


and make ves quite ot emet j Mrs. 
Madden will take the care,of you, 
and for brother’s fe « you aze bound not 
to'stir till he has recovered.” 


“But Sir Basil will think; ib so. cosl,” 
detaching her mind for a moment, from her 
great anxiety, and remembering the con- 
vena 


mees. 

“TI assure you that. he’s not that sort of 
man. He would only regret as I do, that he 
is obliged to be absent,and leave Mrs. Madden 
to entertain his Hla om be ot ga 
shall lose train, but me that y 
will not anemia before I retupn.?”” a very 
earnest look in the =< riage’ = brought 
a shade of pink to girl's cheeks. 53 

“That must depend on Mrs. Willoughby. 

“Tt must depend on nothing but your own 





will,” in a quick, imperative manner. ‘‘ Mr. 
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with the most affectionate inquiries, because 
they liked to have the run of ‘the grand old 
USD, | nd the former, who was very ambitious, 


Willoughby,” with a glance at the boy whdm 
he had saved, ‘the sooner you are in bed the 
better.” 


Then he bowed low, amd followed by the 


h sekee , left dete: ina et 
“Pray dont ct him take me for a} 
Willoug d Eustace, BLY. 

im ed him that 
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Even 


467 


The stranger talked to her in that low, rich 
voice which would be a pleasant sound in her 
ears so. long as gratitude for service rendered 
} was stronger than any other feeling; but he 
| Spoke to her more of her own life than his 

own, listening to all she said with such deep 
interest that she was led on to comfide to him 
bthe while she was talk- 









floor, @ DBs, 
motherly sort o& 
stairs, 

abou 
chop whiskers; sunburnt 

dark eyes, amtived on his cob, 
doctor. : 


fi 








. 
a fright you've given me! | li Jer & ate 
No bones broken?” pinching her arms, and w ‘ oe] ke 2 
: » wheth q 








looking her over from head -to foot with eager 


care. 










“ And Eustace, not quite done for?” ; x¢ looked uy w » lovely « fed eyes, and 

“No, thank Heaven ! come and” seqsian®*i w the danls, g Hooking face of the man 
putting her arm through his, and leagéiaehae : Wher from death 
down the lagen g8 dale pee wage ¢ yellow izises. 

She was. very fond oy BR, and | a a bunch of blue bells 
Mrs, Willoughby, when ob of tem tintthehs §= = vas 
times” de } that he @ when I first saw 


friend’s than of big <= 
blood.” : OR 


< > oF Sire took tl im whilst the 
Certainty his ~ ows aieutr aad BSS alt B.. tS ae to her 
seem to understand him so well, and it was} eyes. pweren 
to Flora he turned for sympathy in any “*T am ashamed to see you,’’ she said, in a 
moment of trouble, because she was not | low voice, asshe stoodup. “To think I never 
always occupied with frills and furbelows. thanked you for saving my brother! You 
He could not help laughing at the queer | must have thought me the most ungrateful 
figure she cut in the house "s best black | wretch that ever lived.” 
silk, which fitted her slight figure like a sack ; He took the small white hand which she 
but his faee grew grave as he went up to’| held out to him, and kept it in a close grasp. 
Eustace’s bedside, knowing that what would *‘ Shadl I ever cease to thank Providence for 
seem a triffing accident to some people might | giving mea chance of saving you ?”’ 
do the delicate aw irreparable injury. ‘But that didn’t matter half so much,” 
He waited till Dr. Stevens came, and | with all sincerity. ‘ Eustace is the last of the 
having heard’ that perfect quiet for a few | Trevanions.’’ 
days was the only thing necessary to make He looked surprised. 
Eustace as well as usual, and-that beyond “ And I am the last of a very old race, and 
‘a few bruises he had received no actual hurt, | nobody would be a bit the worse if I were 
he got-on his cob again and prepared to ride | drowned to-morrow.” 
home. ‘<I should,” promptly, with eager eyes and 
“ Very good of Sir Basil to let. you stay, |'tremulous lips. ‘‘ Don’t I thank Heaven night 
Poppet; ”’ that was Mr. Willonahiny's pet name | and day for the very fact of your existence?” 
for his ward, though where he got it from ‘* Hush !.I don’t deserve this,” a wave of 
nobody knew. intense emotion passing over his face. 
“ Not Sir Basil, but his friend.” ‘* Not deserve it? No man could lave done 
“So it- wasn’t the man himself? I won’t | more. Oh! as long as I live I shall bless your 
tell my wife. You can’t leave the boy, but of | name.” 
course you'll get home before the First,” He looked down at her with a strange ex- 
“Of course. Fancy staying with Sir Basil.” | pression of mingled pain and pleasure, as if 
“ The girls would say had takena mean | the darkest thoughts were passing through 
advantage. Takecare of yourself. I daresay | his mind, which her words could y 
the whole family will come up and see you to- ighten. He laid his hand on her shoulder, 
morrow. If you feel lonely——” and looked into her eyes, as if he would search 
“ But I shan’t with Eustace.” her soul. 
“Eam glad that friend has gone, or you Her eyes met his with the fearlessness of 
‘would be flirting with him.” youth; and a slow smile came about his 
“Not I; but I love him already you know,” | mouth. 
her eyes softening, ‘‘ because he saved my dear “If you think you owe me anything—you 
old boy.” ‘ look loyal and jtrue—promise to stand by me 
_““T owe him something for saving Poppet,”’ | and be my friend.’’ 
his hand placed caressingly on her shoulder.| And she promised, in the fervour of her 
‘‘Come back as soon as you can, child, for the | gratitude, saying, softly and shyly, ‘Till 
house seems dull without you.” death !”’ not wing what the promise would 
cost her, nor guessing how deep a shadow it 
ibe te would ores par ~ life. i" $ eS 
He a er to spare him a few minutes, 
CHAPTER III. so she sat down egdnen her old. seat, uncon- 
Evstace Trevanron’s delicate health had re- | scious of any danger; and he flung himself 
ceived a severe shock from his sudden immer- | on the grass at her feet. 
sion in the water, and he did not recover as Eustace was asleep. It was the idle time of 
soon as the Willoughbys ex the day, and there was nothing to tell her that 








‘pected, 
Enaily and Jane kept coming up to the Abbey | she had better fly. 
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} from the beautiful 
ing fags to the rounded lines of h 


all the enthusiasm of 
a an artist by nature, and who 














ould: rather. hee ian’s fussy wife 
— mist to: whom ed her brother’s 
by . balustrade together, the 
‘scent of gling with the, perfume 
a i Wore on her. breast, and for 

time for many year# Eustace Tre- 

vanion was tonggiete by: his sister. 

| “I came to-day because you were here. I 
stayed because I could not leaveyou. [am only 
going to-night for fear. of frightening you 
away,” said the man by her side, in the voice 
that was always soft when he spoke to her. 
“T thought you were a Willoughby, but I know 
now that you are a Trevanion—a family as 
old as the hills. When we meetagain you 
won’t class me with the common herd? You 
won’t keep me at a distance and make me call 
you Miss Trevanion. You will be ‘Flora’ to 
me—your special friend.” 

There was a passionate eagerness in his 
voice that made her heart beat fast and the 
blood rush to her face. Her long lashes swept 
her cheeks as she said simply,— 

‘“Don’t I owe you everything? Call me 
whatever you like.” 

* « Thanks.” 

Then there was a pause. She could not tell 
what was passing through his mind as he 
turned. his face towards hers, and the cigar 
dropped unheeded to the path below. But a 
sudden shyness crept over her, partly on ac- 
count of the silence, and she broke it 
hastily,— 

‘** You’ve never told me your own name. It 
must bea very ugly one,”’ 

‘ Basil,” he said, with a certain reluctance. 

She stepped back in surprise. 

‘“‘ Not Sir Basil Fane!” 

‘The same—at your service,” with down- 
cast eyes, more as if he were confessing a 
sin than acknowledging an honourable name. 

“ AndI am here with you! ’’ in overpower- 
ing confusion. ‘‘Oh! why did youcome? I 
must go home at once!” 

“Why?” drawing himself up, and speak- 
ing with forced coldness. 

“ Because—because—you know I was to go 
home before you came,” clasping her hands, 
and looking very like a child expecting » 
scolding. A 

He came a little nearer, a delicious smile 
softening the curves of his iips. 

«Am I so very dangerous? ” 

“ Not at all,” throwing back her head, and 
breaking the spell which he seemed to haye 
cast over her. ‘Eustace is wanting me. I 
must go!” 

She tried to run away, but he caught hold of 
her hands and held them fast. 
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~ “Not till you have said good-bye. Child,” 
Jeoking at her innocent face, with a strange 
yearning in his passionate eyes, ‘‘ promise to 
wait for me till I come back.” 

She shook her head, though a smile hovered 
about her lips. 

‘I will always do whatever you wish of me, 
of course, but Mrs. Willoughby wouldn’t let 
me stay.” 

“Bother Mrs, Willoughby !”’ 

Then a sudden madness came over him, and 
his blood seemed to leap in his veins. He bent* 
his head, and his voice was low and soft. 

“Tf I ask for a kiss will you give it me?” 

She tried to snatch her hands away, whilst 
her face became one flame. There was no time 
for denial or hesitation; his moustaches 
touched her cheek, and the next moment she 
was flying to the house like a frightened bird 
to its nest. 

‘* What a long time that tiresome fellow has 
kept you,”’ grumbled Eustace, as, a few minutes 
later, his penitent sister asked in a meek voice 
“‘if he would like to be read to?” +‘ No, I’ve 
had enough of reading, I want to talk. You 
know, Flo, it isn’t proper for you to be alone 
with a man when we don’t even know his 
name.”’ 

“Have you forgotten that I shouldn’t have 
you, darling, if it hadn’t been for him?” 
stooping down and kissing the fair forehead. 
‘‘ When I think of what I owe him there’s 
nothing I wouldn’t do for Sir Basil Fane.” 

‘‘Fane! Do you mean it’s Fane?” staring 
up at her in astonishment. 

‘* Yes, he told’ me so tonight. We were 
blind not to guess it before.” 

‘I never troubled my mind about him,” 
with lofty unconcern. ‘We must bundle out 
of this to-morrow.” 

“You are not to go till you are quite well, 
but I must leave before the First,” busying 
herself in tidying up the room. 

He broke out with a mischievous laugh. 





[THE STRANGER MANAGED TO DRAG THEM BOTH TO THE SURFACE, AND—AFTER A PAUSE—TO THE BANK.] 


‘Flo, I’m ashamed of you. You've been 
been stealing a march on the ‘ Twins.’” 
a . * * 

The thirty-first of May brought a letter 
from Sir Basil Fane to Eustace Trevanion, to 
tell him that the writer would be bitterly 
offended if he decam instead of waiting to 
welcome him, and begging him to use his 
influence with his sister not to desert her 
charge. 

Mrs. Willoughby at once decided that 
Eustace might stay, but that Flora must 
come home. §o the latter parted from her 
brother reluctantly, though eager to avoid a 
meeting with his host. 

The preparations for the féte were proceeding 
with celerity. Triumphal arches were in 
course of being erected down the avenue, and 
there was a vast amount of hammering going 
on. Flags were being rigged up in every tree, 
and cart-loads of plants were made into a 
bank of bright blossoms on either side of the 
handsome gateway. 

By two o'clock the next day everything was 
completed, both workmen and lookers-on had 
gone home to have their dinner, and the road 
was deserted. 

Profiting by this quiet interval, a man 
stepped up to the right-hand gate-post, with a 
paint-pot in his hand and a roll of yellow 
paper under hisarm. He unrolled the paper 
with the utmost haste, daubed the back of it 
with an ample supply of paste, fixed it to the 
gate-post, seeetnal it down with the palms 
of his hands, gave it a nod of approval and 
departed. 

“Morper! Morper! 

‘Ont THovsanp Pounps Rewarp !—Whereas 
Sir Lucius Fane, Bart., of the parish of Grey- 
lands, in the county of Hampshire, was 
cruelly murdered on the 10th of February, 
1880. The above sum will be paid to any 
person who gives information which will lead 
to the apprehension of the murderer.— 
(Signed) Grorcz Henprrson, Superintendent 
of Police.” 








sa 


The bright yellow paper flaunted in the sun, 
in the midst of the joyous preparations, telling 
its message of woe and crime. The deed 
which had made Sir Basil the involuntary 
master of Greylands had been almost for- 
gotten. Why rake up the remembrance to 
greet him on the old of his new home? 


(To be continued.) 








An Asto Buretar.—The much-abused 
cat has a strong champion in a widow who 
keeps a boarding-house. The other night she 
heard someone tampering with her kitchen 
window, which is directly beneath her bedroom 
window. She did not wish to alarm the other 
sleepers in the house, and yet she did not wish 
to have the robber steal the silver-ware. So 
she quietly went to her bedroom window, and 
takIng her house cat by the back, dropped him 
on the head of the would-be burglar. In an 
instant there was a yell, and the burglar and cat 
went round the corner and down the street ata 
terrible rate. She has not seen the cat since: 


An Examete Wortx Fottowme.—A Yankee 
editor thus records the virtues of a dead towns- 
man :—‘ We drop a tear as we record the 
demise of Poor Billy Muckrow. His genial 
presence and hearty laugh added a new grac? 
to the most exclusive saloons of the town. 
We say it without fear of contradiction, Billy 
was as square-as a chess-board.. He was no 
chump—he never killed a man without cause ; 
he never forgot to settle his score on the slate; 
he never refused to go out on a hunt for hoss- 
thieves, nor to ante up his little pile when he 
bucked the tiger and lost, and he wasa rustler 
when out with the boys; but his crownin 
virtue was that, just before his death, he pai 
us a three-years’ subscription in advance for 
the Howler, and we assure his widow that the 
paper will be delivered to her in time every 
week, Stranger, go thou and do likewise.” 
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MY 
DARK-EYED STRANGER, 
—0:— 

CHAPTER I. 
WAS IT A DREAM? 

I was sitting in the long, daintily-furnished 
drawing-room at Avondale, with my feet 
poised on a prettily worked footstool, a book 
lying idly on my lap, and a frown of annoy- 
ance on my brow. I don't suppose the frown 
added to my beauty, of which I was accounted 
to have no mean share; but I felt I had cause 
for anger, for Garth Studley, my affianced 
lover, had left me some two hours back to 
fetch a book, and had not yet returned. 

The sun was shining in warm, golden splen- 
dour when he left me, and the birds were 
hopping about, rustling the rich green leaves, 
and chirping gaily. Now the birds’ song was 
hushed, and I could scarcely see the outside 
objects, so deep was the gathering dusk. 

How long I sat there 1 know not; but pre- 
sently the sound of gay voices fell upon the 
air,and in a few moments the great oaken 

_ door swung back and my lover entered ; and 
leaning on his arm was a gil, beautiful, with 
a fair, insipid loveliness that sickened me after 
Thad gazed upon her unchanging face for a 
few moments. 

They did not appear to be aware of my pre- 
sence, but walked to the window, where they 
stood with their backs turned to me, conversing 
in low, earnest tones. 

My lover's face, as he turned once to say 
something to his companion, struck me with 
a wild horror. The moon’had risen, and 
through the high, wide window a broad silver 
ray streamed on to their faces. Such a look 
of fiendish hate distorted his features, as he 
stooped and whispered in her ear, that I shud- 
dered and rose from my seat, thus facing them. 

The girl turned and looked into my eyes 
with a mocking smile on her thin red lips, but 








[‘‘I THANK YOU,” HE SAID, LETTING HIS DARK EYES REST ON MY FACE IN SOFT, SILENT ADMIRATION. ] 





it faded as my voice, clear and distinct, broke 
the awful, intense stillness. 

I could see my own reflection in a long, 
glittering glass that was let into the opposite 
wall, and even in that moment I could not 
help but see that my pale face, with its small 
scarlet mouth just parted and showing the 
even white teeth, large gleaming, dark eyes, 
was the face of a beautiful woman. 

My form was draped in pale coral satin—a 
favourite colour of mine—and the long, sweep- 
ing: train fell in ample folds on the dark 
carpet, just in the light of the moon. 

‘‘Garth!”’ I cried, and he started as that 
one word struck through the air, ‘‘ why have 
you been so long away, and where is the book 
you promised me?” 

He faced me then, and the same look of 
fiendish hatred that had so startled me before 
now dwelt in his blue eyes. 

“TI have no recollection of having promised 
you anything !’’ he returned, laying a stress 
on the last word. 

““Your memory is short, sir!” I replied, 
and as I passed out under the heavy silk 
curtains hung across the doorway I heard his 
companion say, with a little unmeaning 
laugh,— 

‘What an absurd scene !’’ 

The dinner- bell ber as I traversed with 
slow step the long corridor that separated the 
sleeping apartments from the other part of the 
house, and as I looked up at the sky where 
the moon was high in the heavens, I wondered 
a little that the dinner was so late; but there 
was nothing unusual in my father’s or mother’s 
manner when I entered the great dining- 
room, with its massive furniture and gleaming 
silver and glass, so I did not say anything on 
the subject, 

One thing I observed, though somethin 
kept me from speaking of it—Garth an 
the girl with the pretty insipid face were not 
at dinner. 

Presently my mother’s glance wandered 
down the table to where I sat, and as her 





eyes rested on my face a pained look lea 
into them, and she compressed her lips 
proudly. Soon she gave the signal for us to 
retire, and with a wildly beating heart I 
made my way to the drawing-room. 

Yes; there they stood, the tall pale girl 
with the forget-me-not eyes and heavy flaxen 
hair, and my lover Garth Dunbar, still con- 
versing in those low, earnest tones. 

My mother walked up to them and spoke 
some words. I did not catch their import ; 
‘but I could see that she was displeased, for 
she drew her figure, so tall and stately, up to 
its full height, and her dark eyes flashed as 
she bowed politely, but with hauteur, in reply 
to something which Garth said in a low voice. 

It struck me as strange that no one seemed 
to take any notice of the girl who stood there 
gazing with a fixed, stony kind of glare at the 
assembled company. Someone was singing 
in a strong, manly voice, that had in it a great 
deal of true depth and pathos. The words of 
the song fascinated me :— 


‘¢T remember the touch of a beautiful hand, 
And the flash and the flow of the river, 
As I held it in mine with affection so fond, 
And I thought I could hold it for ever. 
Oh, tell me, my heart 
Was it only a dream, only a dream, only a dream ? 
And echo’s soft answer is, 
Only a dream, only a dream, only a dream.” 


Was it only a dream? Had the last few 
weeks of ecstatic bliss, the long walks through 
country roads and lanes, over -golden corn- 
fieldsand rich emerald meadow, where we had 
listened, hand clasped in hand, tothe murmur 
of the brook, and where he had whispered his 
tale of love to me—had these all been a dream, 
indeed ? 

It- would seem so, for several times that 
evening he turned his head to where I stood, 
half in the shadow of the soft lace curtains, 
but in his eyes there was no love, no swift 
flash of the old affection; they wore rather a 





look of utter indifference, of utter unconscious- 
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ness of my presence there, and this was worse 
to me than that glance of bitterest hate. I 
could fight that, bus not indifference. 

At the close of the evening he stood, as was 
his custom, at the open door of the drawing- 
room, biddimg the ladies good-night as they 
passed out, with sweet smiles and 


bows. I his glance fixed on a 
bowing frigi swepk 
W ‘ ; 








embrace 
to be his wife. 
Fever bear that sweetest 





of all titles? 
How my heart sank as I put this question 
to myself, for something whispered me it was 
a dream that could never-be realised. 
Presently, to my astonishment, I saw walk- 
ing in the grounds below, amongst the dew- 
i roses, the form of a woman, the girl 
who. had. stolen my. lover’s heart away from 


me. 

She made a pretty picture moving along in 
the soft. flower-laden air, the pink of. her 
morning robe contrasting perfectly with. the 
rich crimson of the damask roses, and throw- 
ing up the masses of coiled flaxen hair, that 
seemed too heavy for the small head, and the 
pure pink-and-white complexion. 

Her presence in our grounds st that time 
in the morning filled me with un ble 
surprise, for I was not aware that she was a 
guest in our house, and I wondered much that 
my father and mother should invite anyone 
without informing me, their only child, as 
they generally consulted me on every subject. 

Some sound broke the thread of my mus- 
ings, and I turned hastily away from the 
window, and as I did so a chill wind blew the 
hair back from my temples, and I shivered. 
I shivered when I first saw that pretty insipid 
face, and the feeling of repugnance that came 
over me made my face flush and my hands 
tremble. 

That morning passed away quietly and 
strangely; I saw nothing of our mysterious 
guest with the flaxen hair and pale, lustreless 
eyes, but I was not sorry. 

I did not wish to see her, for I felt I should 
treat her with a coldness which would be an 
insult to my mother’s guest. 

In the afternoon I went for a walk 
the cliffs, and as I approached a rugged, wi 

iece of land jutting out into the sea, called 

he Witches’ Point, I saw my lover mae 
beside the strange girl, whose face was palea 
drawn, and whose eyes no lustre now, 
though the light that burned in them was the 
light of fiendish rage, and did not improve 
her appearance. 

My lover was standing on the very verge of 
the cliff ; one false step, and he would be hurled 
on to the sharp rocks below. 

What should I do? Should I retrace my 





steps? But it was too late. As the sound 
of my footsteps fell upon his ear my lover 
turned, and losing his footing, flung his arms 
up in the air with a wild ised cry. 

“ Loris, what is it, my love?’ cried a voice 
at my side, and I awoke. to find the room in 
darkness, and ‘s arm round me. 


me, and laying m 
had such a horrible dream 
come before ?”’ 


his, “‘ I have 
Why did you not 


of large pearls deeply set in 
-E tho 












im . = :: — 
the bright flush that I felt rise to my face. 

** My loves; never!’ he said, fervently, and 
then someone came in and lit the candles in 
their silver candelabras, and I rose hastily, 
feeling shy and nervous, as my lover gazed 
earnestly into my face. 

**You think me. a little crazed?” I said, 
more for the sake of s) ing than any other 
reason ; in truth, I knew he did not think me 

, and his manner and words apices what 
thoughts were really in his mind. So I thought 
then, fool that I was. 

** Dearest,” he murmured, “‘ do not look at 
me with those piteous eyes.. I feel as though 
I am to blame for that m. when I see that 
pale, sorrowful face.’’ 

Garth, Garth, was.it all a dream ? 

«I shall feel better presently, Garth,” was 
my answer, and just then the dinner-bell rang, 
bringing back part of my dream with its loud 


It must have been the hall bell I heard. 

Though I had told my lover I should get 
better when I had in a measure forgotten 
my fright, I was weary and distrait all the 
evening ; and though I loved to be near him to 
listen to his.soft, tenderly-spoken words, I bade 
Garth good-night with pleasure, and sought 
my bed, where I soon forgot my troubles in a 
dreamless sleep. 





CHAPTER II. 


** Calm and deep peace in this wide air, 
The leaves that redden to the fall ; 
And in my heart, if calm at all— 

If any calm, a calm despair.” 

Bzrorzt I bade my lover good-night he 
made me promise to go for a walk with him 
on the cliffs on the following morning; and 
when I awoke it was with a start, for the sun 





by seven. 


4 ome I have only been eh 
ile ; Mr. a ; 
and 


was streaming in upon me in broad golden 
shafts, and the birds were singing a bright, 
clear chorus, far sweeter than the melody I had 


heard in my dream. 

Jumping quickly out of bed I ran to the 
dressing-table and looked at my watch. It 
was six o’clock. I had promi to be ready 


ager, a hoop 
lain gold, and 
of a old saying about 


I © sagen at the ring on my finger, 



















broad staircase, and, opening the door of the 
conservatory,. out under the cool shade 
of the climbing rose-tree, and found myself 
—alone. 

Yes, the garden wasempty. Thebirds were 
singing away merrily above my head, and 
two or three little frogs hoppedacross the 
broad, smooth pathway, where, tossed care- 
lessly aside, lay the lovely rose I had thrown 
my toe one side of it was bruised too, as 
though in his hurried flight his foot had 
passed over it and crushed its fairness. 

My heart sank as I mechanically stooped 
and picked it from the ground and gazed at its 
sullied beauty. Did he value my love no more 
than he did my gifts, that he deserted me in 
this manner ? 

I waited, waited till the sun rose high in the 
heavens, and flooded land and sea with rich 
golden lights, and then my pride was aroused, 


shawl closer round my shoulders I my 
in the direction of the cliffs, I would 

have my walk, I determined. 
I on for some time under the shade 


of spreading limes and dark, burnt ash trees, 
and then came out into an open space of grass- 
land. In the near distance rose the sea, with 
its dancing, tumbling, surf-topped waves ; and 
I could see the white sails of ships glistening 
in the sun as they went slowly on their way. 
I had been walking for quitehalf-an-hour, and 
the golden beach lay at my feet. I stood 
gazing at the waves as they broke against the 
seaweed strewn rock in a mass of seething 
foam, listening idly to their sullen roar 3s 
they receded to gather strength for another 
dash at the rugged, grim rocks; and then my 
eyes slowly wandered toa part of the beach 
‘that was sheltered by a projecting boulder of 
rock in the cliff. 

My heart gave a sudden bound, then seemed 
to stop beating, for standing beneath this 
boulder, were two figures, my lover and a tall 
fair girl, with flaxen hair, and a complexion 
so perfect that it seemed impossible it could 


real. ; 
Was I going mad! or was I still-dreaming! 





for this was the girl of my dream, with her 
iled, flaxen 


thick masses of hair and pale, 
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forget-mevnot ome 
pink, even ast bad 
turned and 
in — ight 
th e 

pewildexed i 


walked. 
whereon 


peo ho bl 
ies who 
heads in the soft sea breeze. 
They seemed tobe whi the tale of 
my false love, and I hated the smiling; golden 
ears, and dashed them aside. with rough hand, 
as now and again a tall iow stem touc 
my dress as though in si ‘sympathy. I did 
sympathy, even. that of Nature. I 
hated eve g for looking so: bright and 
lovely. Ai rose from amidst the corn and 
soared up to the deep blue sky, and I ground 
my strong white teeth as its shrill, sweet 
music floated down, finding a thousand echoes 
“= ‘het a could ra joyously 

Why was.it ry sing so } ; 
while I[—I could have laid down: and died ? No, 
not died; my: body felt too full of strong, 
vigorous life. I longed to do something for 
action—anything butjthis wandering on brood- 
ing over Garth’s treachery. 

I stood stilkeon the edge of the’cliff. Atany 
other time my head: would have grown dizzy 
at the of my position, but in my 
present moed itseemed to: soothe me, and I 
gazed ont at theses asit curled in soft 
white waves, and'ripplediup on the n sand 
with gentle murmurs. 

Oh! if the sea would only surge and roar as 
I had heard it sometimes; lash itself in !wild 
fury against ‘the’ rocks !); My soul leaped in 
exultation as I pictured it—how those two 
would hasten in affright from their shelter 
beneath: the cliffs, perhaps meet me. I 
laughed. aloud. as I famcied the start of 
shamed guilt my lover would. give; and as 
this idea] came to me I wished that it could 
be 80, that they would meet me. 


I 

3 haughty ise, with hanghtil 
raised eyebrows and a cold smile on my li : 
how Garth would stammer forth some sotiey 
excuse, and how the girl would seek refuge in 
indifference. Oh! yes, I could picture it so 
plainly, and a great wave of scorn shook me. 

sr awakening - the absurdity of my 
empty imaginifigs, I turned away in disgust 
from that scene of smiling, peaceful beauty 
and walked on—on till I reached my home, 
the old home that had been held more dear 
because it was associated with all my love- 
scenes. Here on this old path I had stood on 
the first day I saw lover. There in theold 
rose-garden, beautiful now with its burden of 
odorous blossoms, I had wandered every 
evening with him, li ing, vain fool! in 
rapt bliss to his false words of love. 

“False!” I muttered, grinding my teeth. 
I was passionate by nature, and all the 
sionate love that had been lavished on him 
seemed to rise and surge about me in madden- 
ing waves. 

All my own tender glances and words of 
love came back, taunting me till my face 
flushed and my breath came in quick, heavy 
pants from between my clenched teeth. 

How he must have laughed at me! Perhaps 
he had amused this fair pale-eyed girl with 
the story of how he had deluded me ? 

I stood still in the wildly-picturesque old 
garden and gazed ‘about me, the soft air 
blowing on my face irritating me, the sweet 
notes of the birds as they flew from tree to 
tree in the clear balmy air jarring on my 
nerves, 

What was all this beauty for? I asked 
myself. To awaken feelings of tenderness | 
and love in the heart and mind, ripening it 





for the time when some man, false as noble 
to look upon, should pass along to gather the 
flowers, and wear them till he found another 
which, having not, he deemed more fair? 

So it seemed to me in oF rage yale 
misery. All the beauty of the earth seemed 
& moekery—a something to lure the innocent 
to destruction. : 

There was discord in my heart; and all 
nature seemed out of harmony: The notes’ of 
the birds were sweet, but, to my fancy,, they 
were forced; and the trees seemed to bend 
stiffly and with none of that old willowy 


grace, 

a seemed. to nine down over the 
quaint o manga with a blinding glare, and 
the. train of my robe trailed over the long 
grass with a harsh swish that grated on my 
ears. 


- I saw my mother standing at the window 
of the breakfast-reom, and her face seemed to 
wear a strange, forced smile. She looked at 
me as though she saw me not, putting out her 
hands, which were fair and rounded as any 
girl’s now; to gather some honeysuckle from 
the — thatclimbed so lovingly up the trellis. 
wor. 

‘Good morning, mamma!” I said, trying to 
smile cheerfully and- brightly, as was my 
wont; but EF need not, have troubled, for 
mamma turned away, saying carelessly, even 


bare 
‘* You are out early, Loris.” 

“*T always go for a walk in: the morni 
you know, mamma,’ I replied, feeling a trifle 
annoyed at her manner. 

‘“« Well, my dear child, that. does not argue 
for its propriety. You have met Garth, I 
ras, map she remarked, and I turned petu- 
lantly away from her witheut-reply. 

Every one was against me. What did 
mamma mean? How could it be otherwise 
than proper for him to be my companion in 
my morning walks? She-did not yet know of 
his treachery and ej ronan to break 
our engagement, a ore her speech 

most strange and uncalled-for. 7 

‘* Mamma hates me, I believe,’’ I muttered 
in my anger. “She seems.annoyed at my 
loving Garth, and yet she loved and married 
papa, leaving her friends, and crossing many 
seas to be with him,” 

My home—or what was to have been my 

was only a few miles from our house, 

ing down in a valley, with gene sparkling 
ivulets running races @ the grassy slo 

of the hills that surrounded the house. ” 

A sigh of deep regret broke from me as I 
thought of that - oe t old house, with its 
oriel windows and gabled roof, where the 
rooks built their nests; the wide, cool lawn, 
with its dark waving shadows—the shadows 
of those old cedars. under whose branches I 
had stood with Garth while he whispered in 
my ears, listening so. greedily for every love- 
word, that the windows were blinking and 
smiling at the thought of so soon having my 
lovely face to peer through their tiny panes. 

How joyously, yet with a certain shyness, I 
had paced through the large old-fashioned 
rooms, furnished in true antique style, refusing 
to have anything altered when Garth proposed 
refurnishing, for I loved everything that re- 
minded me of the olden days. 

I stood. still, holding the honeysuckle I had 

ucked while s: ing to mamma to my lips 

or @ moment ; then I dashed it to the ground, 
crushing it under my feet as I remembered 
that the girl with the flaxen hair and pale 
lack-lustre eyes held a spray of it in her hands. 
Perhaps Garth had gathered it for her ! 

How I hated her! Who was she, this 
strange, pale-eyed girl, whe had stolen my 
lover from me? 

Such a wild passion of hatred welled up into 
my heart as I pondered over this subject that 
I ores trembling, clenching my small hands 
till they ached, and panting with each throb 
of my heavily beating heart. My wild, un- 
governable passion nearly choked me, and I 
threw my hands out to the gently swaying 
trees as I cried in hushed, terse accents,— 





“Thateher! Ihatethem both! Oh! that 
& wave would sweep them both away! I can- 
not, will not, live to.see him married to another 
woman, and I will never marry him now.” 

The inconsistency of my incoherent words 
did not strike me then. It was well for me 
that: I had-no duties to perform, no one to 
consult about my doings, for I felt I could kill 
mm who tried to curb me in the slightest 

ee. 


CHAPTER III. 


*¢ All the dreaming is broken throngh 
Both what is done; and undone, too, 
Nothing is steadfast, nothing is true—”’ 


I ravssp as I came to the end of this line. 
Those! words. suited my thoughts: Nothing 
was steadfast. or true; all the: world.was a 
hollow mockery, and I hated the people in it 
with an imtense, deep hatred. All those with 
whom IE had associated, and alk those poor 
innocent I had never seem, were in- 
cluded im this insensate hatred. 

My brain was a little turned with the sud- 
denness of the oe , had made, and 
everything seemed upside wh; even the 
arrangements in our household did not, to my 
idea, go on the same as of yore. 

had not mentioned. a word to marma. of 
what I had seen, and never-once had-t had a 
chance of speaking to Garth or thefaiz, insipid 
beauty who was staying in our house. L asked 
mamma why she had not consulted me, before 
she invited strangers, and she only replied,— 

‘* My dear Loris, L cannot be bothered with 
a parcel of schoolgirl nonsense,” 

And. so I.had not spoken to her about it 
agaim, thongh I felt a trifle curious to know 
be, eet name. this doll-faced creature was 
Cc 


Several days..had passed away since. I had 
witnessed that meeting under the shade of the 
old cliffs. I had met Garth alone in the garden 
and in the picture-gallery, but my pride kept 
mie from seeking a reconciliation or explanation 
with him, and he avoided ever glancing at 
me, so my en ment remained outwardly 
unbroken, but I was none the less severed 
from him, for by no explanation could he show 
his conduct to be pardonable. 

It was my own act that kept the knowledge 
of the strange girl’s name from me, for I 
never eppeered at meals, and our house was 
one of those old-fashioned, rambling buildings, 
all corridors and halls, so there was not much 
chance of our meeting. 

One evening a great, intense longing to speak 
with this girl came over me, and jumping up 
from the soft velvet lounge on which I ha 
been reclining I hastily commenced m 
toilette. I had dismissed Jeannete, my maid, 
saying that I intended having a cup of choco- 
late merely, and so I would not ring for her. 

My toilette did not take long completing, 
though I selected each article with a view to 
perfect harmony. This girl should see that I 
could dress as became a lady, with not enough 
show to a gaudy, but just the proper 
amount of richness. 

It was a perfect costume, that olive green 
velvet, with its square-cut bodice, filled in with 
lace, I chose pearls as ornaments ; and I felt 
as I entered the drawing-room that I was not 
unworthy the murmur of sensation or admira- 
tion that went round the room. 

A beautiful woman cannot help knowing the 
charm she posseses, and I knew only too well 
that I was one of the most lovely in that 
assembly. 

The thought sent no bright flush to my 
cheek. I was so well acquainted with the 
admiration which my beauty caused that I 
had almost ceased to notice it. But that 
night, as I saw the swift, eager glances of those 
around me, and I exchanged greetings with 
those whom I had not seen that day, I ground 
my white teeth in passionate anger. 

at cared I for this adulation and atten- 
tion! He whom I had given my girlish love 
to had found my beauty sating, and had 
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deserted me for a girl with no sense in her 
pale, doll-pretty face; nothing to recommend 
her, in my opinion, but her utter unlikeness to 
m , 
it was some time before I could get to 
mamma’s side, for I was besieged with ques- 
tions about my health and remarks such as, 
‘‘Tll-health has not very much effects upon 
her;” but at length I managed to break 
away from them all, and quickly made m 
way to where mamma sat, or, rather, reclined, 
upon @ soft lounge, talking to Mr. Woodford, 
our lawyer. 

I could not bear thisman. There seemed 
to be something so very insincere about him ; 
and never once had I seen him look anyone 
straight in the face. 

His shifty, pale eyes—what colour they 
were I cannot say—twisted and turned when 
he was talking, so that I always felt inclined 
to stare at him ; and when I saw him stand- 
ing there, with his back to the light, talking 
in that suave, pussy-cat voice of his to mamma, 
a sudden feeling of positive hatred of the man 
sprang up in me, and I could have struck 
him where he stood. I think it must have 
been the unrecognised likeness to his daughter 
that caused this. However, it was there, and 
my voice was cold as ice as I held eut my 
hand, saying merely,— ; 

“Mamma, will you introduce me to that 
tall, fair girl standing yonder? It seems so 
odd net to know the names of one’s own 
guests.” 

This last I said with a little laugh, but it 
changed as I saw the quick, pained look that 
lea into mamma’s dear eyes, and flashed 
all over her proud face. 

“I will introduce you to my daughter,” 
said Mr. Woodford, taking a step forward. 

“Stay, Mr. Woodford,’’ interrupted mamma, 
rising ; but he put her back in her seat with a 
little gentle movement, saying,— 

“ Allow me.” 

I turned my face full upon him, not caring 
or wishing to hide the haughty surprise I felt 
at his presumption; and then with a cold bow, 
which I instinctively knew made him wince, 
swept across the room to where Miss Wood- 
ford and Garth stood. 

Oh! how I hated them—this father and 
daughter. Why did mamma, my proud 
mother, allow such plebeians to be on such 
familiar terms with us? 

“‘ Lucille, my love, Miss Avondale wishes to 
be introduced to you,’’ said the soft, cat-like 
tones, and for the first time the shifty eyes 
looked straight into mine, and what a baleful 
green light slumbered in them! Yet they 
held my glance like the serpent’s eye, and as 
I gazed I felt that in some way this man was 
the cause of Garth’s perfidy. 

‘*You do me great honour,” lisped the low, 
unmeaning voice I had heard in my dream, 
but there was a hidden insolence in the girl’s 
manner which I took at the time to be the 
outcome of her plebeian birth, but afterwards 
I knew the truth. 

She remained perfectly silent after this, and 
we four stood there in the sweet, uncertain 
light of the summer twilight gazing out into 
the well-kept grounds. I knew those pale, 
lustreless orbs were scanning me over, and I 
felt that she knew I had the advantage of her 
by the way in which she bit her lip and tapped 
the woodwork of the French window with her 
pink satin slipper. 

This silence was not what I wished, and I 
therefore commenced in the coldly, gracious 
tones I knew so well how to assume to an 
inferior. 

“Tam really sorry I have not seen you be- 
fore. It must have almost appeared to you 
like an intended slight. Does your papa 
often take you with him when he visits his 
clients? It must be so pleasant to you both.” 

A hot tide of colour flooded her cheeks, and 
an angry gleam shot from her eyes, so like her 
father’s, at my condescending words. My 
triumph was complete. This ill-bred girl 





could not control her temper or herself, for / 


a 
she turned upon me with curling lips and 
clenched ~~ vgn 

**Do not try to domineer over me with your 
haughty, aristocratic ways!” she cried, and 
then Garth—ah, Garth! I had my revenge 
then—put out his hand. 

“Miss Woodford,’’ he said, in the stern 
tones of ene who had authority, ‘‘ you forget 
the courtesy due to your host’s daughter.” 

“She has forgotten——”’ 

“Nay, Miss Loris has forgotten nothing,” 
he interrupted, significantly, and her eyes fell, 
for she knew the full meaning of his words, 
and then I left them, thinking to myself that 
I could wish no ter harm to Garth than 
for him to be tied for life to this girl. 

I paused on my way across the room at one of 
the long French windows which stood open, giv- 
ing a splendid view of the rugged cliffs, with 
their crown of golden cornfields, and the wide, 
dark sea. I could see the white horses riding 
in mad haste toward the rocky shore, and in 
fancy heard the low, monotonous roar as the 
great lopping waves dashed on the beach and 
rocks. There was just light enough for this, 
and also to enable me to discern the ships with 
their tall masts and white sails outspread, 
and hovering above the horizon was ® bank 
of fleecy clouds — with the last pale 
crimson shaft of the departing sun. 

“You are a lover of nature, Miss Loris,”’ 
said a soft, purring voice, and turning quickly 
I saw that Mr. Woodford had followed, and 
now stood by my side. 

There was about this man an ease and calm- 
ness of manner that only comes from mixin 
much in society, and this Mr. Woodford h 
great opportunities of doing, seeing that he 
held a marvellous practice amongst the landed 
gentry. I only wondered that he had not 
taught his daughter to command her feelings 
bette 


r. 

But, there, I thought, still reasoning out 
the strange problem of the father’s suavi 
and the daughter’s pe ee Pipe manners, 
suppose she has not had the advantages of 
being in good society—this must be the first 
‘time she had ever found herself in such com- 

ny. Iwas wrong, as I afterwards learned 
bow mamma, for they came of a tolerably 
good family in its way, but there are some 
natures nothing can refine, and Lucille 
Woodford’s was ae adios , 

With a scarcely perceptible lifting of my 
eyebrows I replied to Mr Woodford’s words, 
looking straight into the crafty, thin face with 
an unmistakable meaning in my own. 

“Yes, Mr. Woodford, I am, but the charm 
is broken; if you will excuse me, I will join 
mamma’s party.” 

And I turned away, feeling glad for a new 
reason that my step was so stately, my 
manner so graciously cold. . It impressed 
him, I know, but at the same time it 
roused some feeling the origin of which I 
was totally unable to guess, for he —— 
quickly before me with such an evil glow 
a'l over his countenance that I involuntarily 
paused midway in my course across the apart- 
ment. 

“ Miss Loris,” he said, smiling softly, while 
his teeth gleamed brightly between his thick 
lips, “it would be as well if you showed a 
leetle more civility to myself and daughter.” 

“Can you point out to me any act which 
has been wanting in respect to my father’s 
guest ?’’ I asked, coldly and calmly. 

“No, but there is that in your manner 
which implies——”’ he commenced, but I in- 
terrupted him. 

“Tt does not niatter what my manner im- 
plies ; at least it would seem so. You are here 
amongst my father’s most intimate friends, 
let that satisfy you.” 

My pride was up in armsat the presumption 
of this man. How dared he dictate to me in 
this manner. But I had full control over my- 
self in public, and the passion his effrontery 
roused in me only rendered my bearing more 
haughtily cold. 

“Take care, Miss Loris Avondale,” he re- 
plied, still in those soft, purring tones; but 











there was a world of menace in hig whole 
—— which struck me as strange, and | 
ooked_ again fixedly into his eyes whi 

held with my gasene I saidcalmly, 

‘©Of what, Mr. Woodford ? ” 

He gently rubbed his hands and smiled, as 
he looked complacently down at them, thought. 
fully pressing back the quicks as he said,— 

“We shall see—it does not do to be too pre. 
cipitate, Miss Loris. Everything comes to 
those who can wait, you know; and if were a 
pity to — all the waiting and watching of 
my life by one false step. But, still, I warn 
you to be alittle on your guard when speaking 
to my daughter—she has a temper, and will 
not put up with too much.” 

And he again nodded significantly, smilin 
in his old cat-like way. How I detested him 
and his “leetles.” Why could he not say 
what he meant outright ? : 

“To what are you alluding, Mr. Wood- 
ford ?”’ I inquired, with quiet languor, though 
my nerves were twitching and my passionate 
temper was rising. 

*“‘ Nothing in particular, Miss Loris. I only 
wish to impress upon your mind that my 
daughter is your father’s invited guest, and 
therefore——” 

“TI thank you,” I interrupted, bowing low, 
and with a slow smile I turned away, leaving 
him standing there in the centre of the twilit 
room smiling also, but with that malicious 
something in his attitude that had struck me 
before. 

‘Well, Loris, you have made your a . 
ance at last?’’ said mamma, as I sank down 
ona fauteuil near her, and at the kind smile, 
which had in it a strange and to me unac- 
countable anxiety in its sweetness, my heart 
gave a great bound. ‘“‘ What have you and 

. Woodford been talking about s 
earnestly ?”” and she laid her white hand on 
mine, a caress in its very touch. 

“ The conversation was not of my seeking,” 
I returned, a trifle indignantly. ‘‘ He is a most 
impertinent man, and takes too much upon 
himeself.”’ 

‘*Hush! dear; do not let him hear you. It 
would sound so wanting in respect due to your 
father’s guest.” 

“If I were a boy, mamma, I fear I should 
make use of a very rude e sion. The 
respect due to one’s guests formed the subject 
of that earnest conversation, though how } 
have failed I cannet tell,” was my answer, at 
which a perturbed expression crept across my 
mother’s proud face. 

‘*No, there was nothing to complain of. I 
watched the introduction,” said mamma, in 4 
half-musing tone. 

‘* What is the mystery?” I asked, calmly, 
as though I had said it isa lovely night, and as 
I put the question I turned so as to face her. 

We were quite alone in that great room, 
filled as it was, for everyone was occupied. It 
was well it was so, for mamma’s face turned 
ashen, and she sat — on the rich crimson 
velvet lounge, looking at me with almost 
frightened eyes. , 

I had no time to ask the cause of this 
strange agitation—surely not my words ?— 
for just then the dinner bell pealed forth, 
awakening the echoes in my dear old home. 

Dinner was a very tame affair, My partner 
was a tall, thin, dark man, who had travelled 
a great deal and seen more, and become silent 
and morose over it. He informed me as we 
were going down that he reckoned it a very 
bad habit to talk at dinner, and'so I remained 
mute. . 

This silence gave me ample time for 
observi my opposite neighbours—Miss 
Woodford, pone one of our guests. 

There was very little conversation between 
them, for, after receiving several inane answers 
to his remarks, her companion devoted him- 
self to his plate. 

Garth was seated a little below me, and I 
saw the pale eyes glance in that direction 
more than once, and each time I noticed 20 
increase of colour in the pink and white 
cheeks and a lowering of the straw-coloured 
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eyebrows; and as mamma gave the signal to 
mA I saw Garth smiling very admiringly at 
a vivacious little brunette beside him. 

A little of the soreness had worn off— 
enough for me to feel a slight pleasure at this. 
This insolent lawyer's daughter would find 
that he was merely flirting with her, and then 
my triumph would be complete; and so I 
held my head high as I passed out first and 
made my escape to the garden, 


, CHAPTER IV. 


* Scorn’d, to be scorn’d by one that I scorn, 
Is that a matter to make me fret ? 
That a calamity hard to be borne? 
Well, he may live to hate me yet. 
—Tennyson’s “ Maud.” 


Sucx a glorious moonlight night! I gazed 
up at the starry heavens, taking in deép 
draughts of the fresh, somewhat chilly air, 
but I did not notice that. 

Over the whole earth was that broad white 
flood of light. I paused as I reached a great 
oak near the of the lawn, and gazed back 
at my dear old home. How grand, how 
stately it looked, with its gabled roof and high, 
square tower, so clearly outlined against the 
jewelled sky, and the noble trees standing like 
‘dark sentinels in the foreground ! 

It was a home to be proud of, and my 
heart id gi a quick, exultant leap, and then I 
turned to ccntemplate .the surrounding 
scenes. 

The sea, the grand sea, lay before me, not 
rippling in soft, curling billows, but dashing 
along in great, mountainous waves that broke 
= a musical thunder on the rock-bound 

ore. 

By the strong light of the full moon I 
could see the dark, liquid valleys made by the 
restless motion of the waters, the long narrow 
line of frothing spray, and in the stillness the 
dull thud, as the waves rushed over the rocks 
below the cliffs came upon my ear with a swift, 
i 

T lov the sea best in this mocd; it had an 
affinity with my own nature then. I stood 
there with folded hands and fixed gaze, my 
thoughts a perfect network of plans, hopes 
and fears—nay, not fears. 

I threw my head proudly back. My love 
for Garth must have been less than I had 
thought if I could feel like this, and yet. 

Ah! it was pride, my strong, passionate 
pride that helped -me. 

The grand, majestic beauty of the night 
rendered me more alive to romantic notions 

than I otherwise should have been. Be that 
as it may, a strange, inexplicable thrill of 
neat ran through me as a totally un- 
amiliar voice broke upon my musings. 

It was a man’s voice, strong and deep, but 
tender, and with that peculiar inflection that 
tells of one accustomed to what is termed 
“‘ good society.” 

I never was given to nervousness, and there- 

fore I gave no start, but looked in the direc- 
tion whence the voice came with calm, steady 
gaze. And this is what I saw. 

A tall, lithely-built fi in dark grey 
homespun, | over the wire railing that 
divid d the grounds from the road leading to 
the cliffs. He was playing idly with a piece 
of corn, and I noticed the marvellous 
whiteness and perfect symmetry of the slender, 
nervous hands. 

The light of the moon shone full on his up- 
turned face—and suchaface! I had seen the 
like in our picture-gallery, where hung por- 
traits of dead and gone ancestors from the 
‘year 1640, but never in real life. 

Clear cut, oval face, softly drooping 
moustache, great dark eyes, with the light of 
intellect gleaming in them, straight nose, with 
perfect, sensitive nostrils, and broad, white 

‘row, over which clustered masses of fair 
auburn hair 


Where had I seen that face before, and that 
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the whole face was transformed? Where had 
I seen all these ? 

While I was conjecturing, he gazed coolly, 
though not rudely, at me; and then, finding I 
made no reply to his question, which in truth 
I had not heard, he repeated in those low, 
modulated tones that had thrilled me before,— 

‘Can you tell me if I am on the right way 
to the town?”’ 

“You are a stranger here?” I said, in- 
voluntarily speaking my thoughts; but I 
hastened to explain the direct route to our 
pretty ‘village or town, as it began now to be 
termed, awakening to the fact that I and this 
unknown were alone in the grounds. What 
would anyone say if they saw us? ‘ 

“T thank you!” said the stranger, when I 
had finished my directions, lifting his hat and 
letting his dark eyes rest on my face in soft, 
silent admiration for a moment, and then he 
was gone. Out of my life, I said to myself, 
and the thought somehow gave me a feeling of 
regret. I stood there in the same attitude, 
gazing at the dark restless sea, watching with a 
beating heart each wave as it came rolling 
along, gathering the snowy foam as it travelled, 
till, when it broke on the shore, there was a 
broad sheet of it left on the shining mossy 
rocks. 

But,somehow,a little of the passionate anger 
had died out. It was a strange, wild, pleasur- 
able emotion that stirred me now. I could not 
account for the change in any way; but the 
sound of Miss Woodford’s voice ringing out a 
reply to some question brought some of the 
old resentment back, and when Garth suddenly 
yey before me alone it was there in full 

orce. 

‘The night is lovely, Miss Avondale,” he 
observed, in cold, formal tones that told me 
this meeting was not of his seeking. $ 

“It is,indeed. Will you allow me to return 
you something which I accepted under the 
mistaken notion that you were a gentleman ?” 
Shs me placing my engagement ring in his 

nd. 


He stood before me there in the moonlight, 
fair and debonair—a man well calculated to 





callous heart that splendid frame hid! What 
a scheming brain lay beneath those sunny 
curls I learnt in the aftertime ! y 
“You give up the game ?’’ he said, in cold, 
sneering tones that startled me. Was this 
Garth speaking to me in these vulgar terms? 
** IT donot quite understand your language,” 
I responded wily. ‘‘I wish our engagement to 
end, as I find I have made a mistake. Indeed, 
it was a mistake to have ever entered into it.’”’ 
Spite of his manner a little of the love I had 
quelled in dwelling on the too evident fact of 
his utter unworthiness held me on its glamour, 
and I shivered as his next words, so heartless 
and cruel, fell upon the still air. 
‘‘ It is now you who make the mistake, Loris, 
but it is a lucky escape for me, whatever this 
new scheme is that has entered your head. I 
saw that meeting justnow.” 
‘‘ Coward!” I cried, -all the love dying out 
as he stood before me, sneering and with that 
cold look in his eyes. ‘“Ihate you! I hate 
ou!” 
’ My self-control was all gone now, and I 
could have sprung at him and crushed the 
hateful, smiling life outof him. Had I ever 
loved him? It seemed impossible. My breath 
came panting and laboured through my 
clenched teeth, and my heart beat so that I 
felt it must burst, and yet once I had laid niy 
head on his breast, looking up into his face 
with loving eyes. 
This thought, once my passion had broke its 
bonds, instead of soothing, only roused my 
anger; and standing there’in the clear, full 
scorching light of the moon, with the sound of 
the pulsing sea ringing in my ears, I literally 
hurled my contempt and scorn at him. Think- 
ing over it afterwards I was shocked at the 
wild anger I had given way to, feeling that it 
lowered my womanly dignity, and placed me 
on his level. 





slow smile that crept from eyes to mouth till 


And he stood there calm, immovable, while 





win a woman’s love. But ah! what a cold, - 
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—— 
I poured out bitter, scathing words. The smile 
had left his face, and his eyes had a slightly 
startled expression on them, but otherwise 
this scene appeared to have no effect upon 
him. I paused at length, exhausted from the 
passion to which I had given away, and then 
he spoke. His voice was not so lightly clear 
as usual, but his tone was deliberate. 

‘*You cannot detest me more than I detest 
you, Miss Avondale. But you did care for me 
when we were first engaged.”’ 

Then he turned away, leaving me alone, and 
a feeling of pleasure thrilled me at his last 
werds, for in them I detected a slight feeling 
of—what shall I say? It told me that he 
had once cared for me, and that was balm to 
my wounded pride. 

And then came a sense of freedom—a great 
and overwhelming rush. The horrid nightmare 
that had hung over me for the last few weeks 
seemed to roll away as the morning mist curls 
upward at the rising of the sun, and I drew a 
long deep breath. 

“Free!” I cried, holding up my hands to 
the silver moon ; and the breeze swept over my 
head with a soft lingering, caress, while the 
tall trees bent and nodded gently as though 
encouraging me. Why was it that, with that 
glad, exultant cry, there rose before my vision 
the proud, apo Fy face of my “‘ knight with 
the beautiful hand?” I tried to laugh at my- 
self, but the calm patrician features were 
before me, and would not be banished. I 
could see the graceful wave of the slender 
white hand as he turned away, the lingering 
gaze of his deep brown eyes. 

“T shall never see him again,’”’ I muttered, 
puaning my way along the path towards the 

ouse, and the thought e the brightness 
of the night less vivid. I did not wish to see 
anyone that night, and fortune favoured me— 
they were all in the drawing-room. I could 
recognize Garth’s voice as I stole up the wide 
staircase, and leant fora moment over the 
carved balustrade, singing, but only a feeling 
of contempt stirred me. I should soon learn 
to think of him with calm, cold indifference. 
The mean, treacherous depths in his character 
had killed all love. 

Next morning—ah ! I shall never forget it— 
I sought an interview with mamma, I had 
quite forgotten her startled look on the 

revious evening, but as she entered the 
F —whither I had led her—I saw a reflec- 
tion of it on her dear, proud, and still beauti- 
ful face, and a sharp pang went to my heart. 
Was there a trouble in our migst that I knew 
nought of? It seemed like it from mamma’s 
manner. 

‘“‘ What is it you wish to say to me, Loris ?”’ 
she asked, putting her hand on my shoulder 
and looking intently into my face. ‘Is it of 
Garth you wish to speak? Does he wish the 
marriage to be hastened? Well, dear child, 
there is nothing now to wait for, and Iam 
looking forward toseeing my daughter installed 
in her new home.” 

This was said in a grave tone, with a touch 
of pride; and for the first time it occurred to 
me that mamma had been pleased at the 
thought of my making a wealthy marriage. 
What would she say to the news I had to tell 
her? 

A feeling of embarrassment came over me, 
and I stood there, dumb with those large brown 
eyes of mamma’s fixed upon my troubled 
face. I could not speak, a kind of terror 
came over me. How would she take this 
news? 

‘Loris, you did not call me here to no 
purpose, but to gaze at me in that strange 
way, surely?” queried she, after some 
minutes, pet there was a little anxiety mingled 
with her tones now. 

*‘No, mamma,’’ I replied, and then paused, 
at a loss for words in which to express my 
wishes quickly. 

“ Well, is it about your marriage?” and 
there was a smile on her lips now. 

‘‘ Yes, mamma, but it was not to ask for it 
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troth to Garth, for I could never marry 
him.” 

Now that I had broken the ice my words 
poured forth in a quick, passionate torrent, 
but I stopped suddenly on beholding mamma's 
face. It was white as marble, and her beauti- 
fal mouth was rigid, while her eyes seemed to 
burn into my brain. 

“ Wretched girl!” she eried at last, stepping 
near me and raising her white hand above her 
head; “you hmve ruined your father and 


ow . 
* I cowered before her like a guilty thing, as 
she said these werds in an strained voice. 
I had never in my whole life seen*my mother 
out of temper even, and therefore it was all 
the more terrible when it ¢ame upon me now. 

‘* What have I done, pene Bien could 
my engagement save papa from ?” Toried, 
looking up at her—I had fallen down beside 
a large chair near the table, leaning my arms 
on it, for I needed su ** Pell me, I have 
a right to know. What is the mystery thatis 
hanging over us?” 

As I spoke I rose, all my strength coming 
back. It was I'who was the accuser now, I 
who gazed into eyes that could not meet-mine, 
and a great bitter-sigh burst from me. Had 
it come to this? Did-my mother, my proud 
mother, quail before my gaze? Oh, Heaven ! 
what was this mystery ?” 

“TI do -not know if your father would wish 
it; and, besides, perhaps Garth will forgive 

“Stay, mamma!” I oried, a hot flush 
dyeing my cheek at her words, they seemed to 
be so humiliating to my pride. “It is no 
lovers’ quarrel. have given him back his 
ring, and it is all: ended,” and even then it 
gave me a feeling of relief to think of this. 

“You do not know what you say,” replied 
mamma, sternly. ‘“‘I will speak to your 
father, and see if he can think of some way of 
mending matters.” 

“May I be presentat that interview?” I 
asked, 

‘No. Stay here till I send or come to you.” 

And with this mamma 5 out of the 
rsom. Left to think over all that had : 
the Avondale pride rose in hot rebellion. I 
walked to the window and gazed lingeringly, 
proudly down the avenue, upon the- S 
with its vistas of sweet, old country. 

Oh, my home! How could we be ruined by 
the non-fulfilment of this marriage when my 
father was lord over this fair domain? 

Mamma’s pride was hurt, that after our 
engagement had become a familiar topic 
among our tenantry that Garth and I shonld 
part, and I also suspected that: there a dis- 
appointment at the thought of the worldly 
advantages I was putting aside, for Garth was 
next heir to an earldom, and ‘the present ‘heir 
was a sickly invalid, obliged to spend half his 
days abroad, 

This new trait in mamma's character did 
not please me. I had knowmher proud of our 
ancient name and birth, but I-had not thought 
she would stoop to the thing whieh her words 
implied. Would she barter ‘her only child’s 
hand, aye, and soul for an earldom? Gh! 
mammé, mamma, I had yet to learn the depths 
of pride and—nay, not even in this record will 
I write the word. It was more for papa’s and 
my sake. You had an excuse, my mother, 
though I did not feel-it then, nor till long, 
long afterwards. 

Ii wasa lovely morning, such as we English 
only know—calm and still, with a pure, fresh 
breeze blowing from the sea, corn-fields bow- 
ing with the weight of their own golden glory, 
the air laden with ‘a sweet, subtle perfume, 
the last dying breath of the summer flowers, 
an early autumn morning, with all the bright- 
ness of summer and the delightfal balmy 
coolness of spring. 

Standing there, feasting my eyes upon this 
glorious view, revelling in the th t that I 


was the heiress to this grand old place, I for- 
got my vexation—forgot everything, save that 
I was aw had all the world before me ; 
and so I 


eamed on many bright castles 





being built up and tumbled down again as not 
good enough. 

‘“ Loris ! ” 

How mamma’s voice, eold and stern, 
startled me! I turned away from the win- 
dow with a sigh, and saw my father and 
mother, both standing by the fireplace with 
cold, impassive faces. They somehow made 
me think of the inquisition and the ten im- 
mutable judges. ; 

Instinctively I drew myself up, eo 
all my nerves for the struggle, for I there 
was something here that would require all my 
powers of defence. : 

“ What is it, mamma?” I inquired, going 
forward, and standing near the table where I 
could observe both their faces. 

** Your father wishes to pe be pear 
in breaking the engagement ween 
and Garth Audley?” was the slowly spoken 


ly. 
eb w mement I stood dumb. How could 
T tell them all that had occurred? And was it 
kind of them to thus force me to unveil feelings 
that should be held sacred. My father inter- 
rupted these musings with an impatient,— 

“Tush, Loris, no mawkish, milk-maidish, 
hesitation. Explain your reasons at-once.” 

With a heightened colour, but in tones‘as col- 
lected and as calm their own, I told the whole 
story, down to the scene on the miepone | 
night. But I did not speak of the dark-ey 
stranger, though I had not forgotten'him, I 
could see those perfect hands even now! 

‘‘ And go for a mere girlish fit of jealousy 
we are to be sacrificed, and allow ourold home 
and ancient name to be humbled to the dust?” 
asi + my father. r 

“I donot understand you, papa,” I replied, 
somewhat haughtily. 

‘“‘ Weill, Loris, plainly, if this marriage does 
not take place the old home passes away from 
us for ever. Is that clear enough for you, 
girl? The place, grounds, everything we now 
so proudly call our own belongs of right to 
Garth Audley, and he will hear of if soon 
enough. Fool! ”— leant forward with 
upraised hand and white livid face as he hissed 


out these last words—“ if had not re-. 


leased him, what excuse could he have made?” 
‘** And so you would wish your:only child +o 
be taken on sufferance rather than give up 
wee vem wealth?! ’’ I cried out, i % 
and I paused, for over papa’s face’ there 
spread a grey light, and he put out his hands 
as one struck blind; and though my heart was 
hot and angry, my Jove made me tarn to him 
and lead him to a seat. 
“ Now you are satisfied, I hope,” remarked 


amma. 

“ Satisfied !’’ I echoed. ‘‘Qh, mamma, is 
it not enough that I have been so deceived ? 
Why will you make the burthen harder to 
bear ? ” 


“You need have no burden {to bear if you 
like to behave like a sensible girl, and tell 
Garth you were only vexed. Stay, do not fly 
ont ina passion. We will arrange it so that 
your pride is not hurt.” 

“ Hush, mamma,” I almost shrieked in my 
horror at the degradation this proposal meant. 
**QOh, mamma, mamma, how have we sunk so 
low?” 

‘Then yourefuse? You prefer seeing your 
old and ailing father ending his days in 
pove Aas 

“ —— have to leave Coombe Lodge?” I 
asked, a pain stealing over me, ‘*Oh,my 
loved home!” 

‘* Yes,” and I saw mamma’s face light up 
as she caught the expression on mine; but my 
next words soon dispelled that hope. 

“There is my money—the legacy Aunt 
oa eee hree hundred 1 Loris, 
“ try t a-year i 
you do not understand the value of money,” 

returned she, contemptuously. 

‘*I cannot help it,”’ I said. “‘But tell me, 
how is it that you have suddenly discovered 
that we have no right to the place ?”’ I asked. 

‘“* We have known it for some time,” replied 








mamma, co , ‘but we meant to tell 
” 


on your wedding-day. 

“ Does he net know fire 1 cried, recoiling. 

“ Have I net i clearly enough? 
No one is aware of the fact save Mr. Wood. 
ford, and, I suppose, his daughter.” 

Like a flash back the whole scene of 
last evening, a hot burning flush rushed 
to my face at the remembrance of the part | 
had played init. Oh ! how that girl must have 
laughed as I stood so proudly and haughtily 
beside her? Hew-she-must have smiled at 
the quiet condescension of my manner as I, 
the Degen bade her welcome to the honse 
that did not belong to me! 42) 

“My humiliation is complete, mamma,” I 
said, in a low, cru voice: “ let us hasten 
to leave the place. I feel like a thief,” and I 
turned and left the room. 

I did not go at once to my ownroom. No;I 
wanted to say good to the old place, every 
nook and cranny of which was so dear—so dear 
Seon a th Seeds ome aot Ee me 
rooms with their i i » Wor 
by the hands of the dead-and:gone ladies of 
Avondale, their old-fashioned carved furni- 


ture, pausing at each window. to gaze sadly 
out on the grounds where I had loved to stroll 
and dream my dreams—such sweet, careless, 
happy dreams they had. been, and now ail was 
over, 

Wandering on in this way, I came at last 
to the picture-gallery. Silently I gazed my 
farewell to my ancestors, for. never -would I 
enter the house that held Garth Audley as its 
master. . 

Thinking in this way, I passed along the 
gallery, pausing by those I loved. best, merely 
glancing at those Idid not know much about, 
and now I had reached the last row. The sun 
shone in at the open window at the other end, 
falling in & broad. golden shaft across the 
pho -painting, I should say—of my 
father's eldest brether. This had ever been 
my favourite, for I loved to weave fanciful 


dreamy tales about this grave, m 4 
dark-eyed man, who had abroad on ac- 
count of being refused b: woman he loved, 
and never tame back. to-day the sight 


of this face made me start, anda quick tremour 
shook me. Yes, this was the face which had 
come to my mind on beholding my dark-eyed 
stranger. , ae 
The same, yet different, for on that living 
toaghe tuna port dt thougn aL But by 
though it was grave an le y 
deat pre tinry pone id this -ntter 
stranger bear so strong a resemblance to my 
dead uncle? Well, I to be accustomed 
to surprises now, and reall it was nothing 
to me; I should never see himagain. He had 
we) f aie rece that porizait 
or some time gazing on 
which now, more than ever, held such a fasci- 
nation for me, and then my thoughts gradually 
wandered back to the interview with my 
ts, and the reason I was-here, How 
was it that Garth, a fifth or sixth.consin, 1 


doing, and I was obliged to submit, though my 
roud spirit chafed at what I felt to bee 
tion. 


I asked mamma for the real facts of 
the case she coldly refused to give them, 


saying that I should see our di blazoned 
out in every ie 3 thanks to 
my wilful ingrati and temper, and that 


I might then, and then only, know why @ 
peer not take possession of his dead 
er’s property. 
Ah, mamma! no wonder you 
and harsh to me in those days! Oh, that Ihad 
been more patient, more gentle ; but it is hard 
to subdue a proud, passionate temper that has 


were so cold ‘ 
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been left to itself so long, and when she thus 
refused -to make me her confidant I made 
some cruel, hard, though respectful, answer, 
and turned away. 


CHAPTER V. 


**T love you, I love you, I love you! 
"Tis a whisper of magical art, 
I love you, I love you, I love you ! 
There is no other word in my heart !”’ 


Down by the ever-c ing, restless, grand 
old sea; not Fe og 6 ching ort me 
disturbing my thoughts, an: ing away 
great charm of the spot, namely, its ,utter 
solitude. Here, hidden from sight among the 
immense boul of rock, shaded from the 
sun’s hot rays by the over cliff, I used 
to sit hour after hour, day after day, wonder- 
ing, wondering what this m was, and 
coming back from all my guesses to the start- 
ing-point with a deep sigh. All our ts had 
departed, leaving the old home enveloped in a 
strange gloom. Aye, well might it, for the 
gloom of conscious guilt hung ever over its 
master Povey po mrypeen Bi 

One day I was sitting thus, gazing out over 
the wide expanse of water, wondering, in an 
idle, listless way what those countries were like 
to which the wind and the curling merry 
waves were hurrying those stately, tall- 
masted ships with their snowy sails! I was 
startled by the sound of footsteps near, and a 
feeling almost of anger sti me at the 
thought that someone else had found out this 
cosy spot where the rocks lay about making 
na soe for —— eae Bat the 
frown vanished, as, looking stily, I saw 
my “ dark- stranger.” sh 

He gravely, and asked in that soft, 
melodious voicethat had thrilled me that 
night in the moonlit garden if he would dis- 
turb me if he sat there ? 

. “T have muel c auton. au Bo half-an- 
our in search of a quiet , and thought I 
had found it at last, when——” 5 

He paused here, as though he had been 
about to say something not very compli- 
mentary to my fair self. 

“ That is turning the tables!’ I said, with 
a laugh, and my face flushed shortly at his 
glance, as he replied earnestly, yet with a 
comical twitch of his mouth,— 

“ Indeed |: I'did not mean to infer anything 
so rude as that.” 

Then he opened his book, and ae back 
against a smooth, shining mass of rock 


’ appeared to forget my presence, and I sat 


there silently watching the varying expressions 
on that noble face till I could have drawn every 
line from memory. 

He glanced up suddenly, and met my gaze 
with a soft smile, that, though it told he was 
aware of my close scrutiny, and was pleased 
thereat, did not anger me. 

“Do know that you bear a most 
peculiar to one of my ancestors?’ I 
remarked, hoping that this would be taken as 
an excuse for my “staring ;”’ and ‘then, as I 
remembered all thas had tran durin 
the last few weeks a hot flush, this time 
shame, crimsoned my cheeks. My ancestors, 
how were they disgraced! I could have 
bitten my tongue off. But to my infinite 
relief he did not inquire who were “my 
an = - 

“Not + poeeaas I assure you,” he returned, 
with a slight, lazy, uplifting of his arms, as 
he moved nearer my throne. “Strangers are 
more oftén alike than relations. Have you 
not found it so?’’ 

I confessed I imes, at which 
dubious acquiescence he laughed. And, oh !— 





what a laugh !—like the rich flowing —— of a 
mountain rivulet; and after that his book lay 
unheeded on the mossy carpet at our feet, for 
we wandered on from one subject to another, 
ee like folks of fairy lore, over wide 
of Tealy, floating threagh the intricacies of the 
y, floating intri 
streets of Venice in dark gondolas. 





With a great, impatient sigh I came back 
to the present; the great church clock, the 
pride of the town, was booming forth the hour 
of one, and we took luncheon at two. I must 

0. Rising hastily I said as much to my new 
end, and then we stood silently facing one 
another in the brightness of the autumn 
morning. Should we never meet again, or, if 
so, would he pass on merely with the polite 
bow of a stranger who had accidentally been 
brought into contact with me? A great and 
overw ing sadness seized me at this 
thought, and, as I glanced into his down- 
bent face, I fear some of what was passing in 
my mind must have shown itself in my eyes, 
for he held out his hand, saying, almost in a 
whisper,— 

“ Shall I see you again, or is it against your 
ideas of propriety ?” 

Now, strange to say, though I had been 
brought up amidst them, the proprieties had 
never once entered my head, and at his words 
a feeling of uneasiness stole into my heart. 
What did he think ? However, with a light 
laugh, I replied wee he — 

‘* Indeed, monsieur, I quite forgotten.” 


“Then you will be here again?” He said | 


it more as a certainty than as if he were 
°° @ question. 

“My eee Fee sce does not _— 4 
impropriety of the proceeding,” I said, quietly. 
Now I knew he wished to see me again. I, 
woman-like, hesitated. ‘You think it is not 
right?” 

“Your instincts are higher than your train- 
ing,’’ was his reply, spoken ina slightly hurt 
tone. 

oe in | erally come here in the mornings, 
that is, when it is fine,” I said, hastily, though 
my heart beat quickly as his fingers closed 
over mine in a tight, but gentle pressure. 

“You will-come. I those words as a 
promise,” and oh! such a tender, glad light 
played in the depths of those large, dark eyes. 


We met next day—I and my meron ae 
ay 


stranger—and we met and we met as 

succeeded day—I never asking myself how 
this was going to end, he ai ring as utterly 
oblivious of a future as m . Iwas happy, 
perfectly happy, and had no wish to break the 


charm by any worldly thoughts, and he was |: 


evidently of the same mind. 

Nugent and I—he had taught me to call him 
s0—were sitting one morning watching the 
blue waves come purling up, almost toour feet, 
and recede, leaving a long line of white foam 
on the golden sand and on the shining rocks— 
gazing with absent eyes and a half-smile, the 
remembrance of some pleasant thought, on 
our lips out over the sea, when he suddenly 
startled me by turning and clasping my hands 
in his. 

. We had been talking of foreign lands, their 
beauties and their dangers, both of which had 
thrilled me with delight, and I, in listening to 
the wonderful tales he had to tell of personal 
adventures in those Eastern climes, had 
forgotten—— : 

But the look in his eyes awoke me and a 

desire to run away came over me, but 
fe held my hands fast, never dropping his 
gaze and seeming to be a trifle amused at my 


‘on. 

“ Nugent!” I cried out'at last, so pitifully 
that he released me, only, however, to take 
me into his arms where I no longer struggled, 


for here I could hide my burning cheeks. 
“What is it, ma ?” he ‘said, gently. 
“Ts it so strange- sudden? What did 


ige—so 
a think I have been hovering round . 
ton, eh—come, tell’ me??? ' tet 
Still I could not meet his . Lhad, of 
course, known what would be the result of our 
daily meetings, and yet it came suddenly—so 
suddenly—that I was speechless from shy, 


joy. 
@ Loris! ” ‘How tenderly authoritative was 
the sweet, strong voice, and instinctively I 
raised my head. 
Our eyes met, and then our lips. T do not 
know how long we stood thus heart to heart, 
lip to lip—lost in a maze of pure, perfect 


bliss. When he released me there was a sub- 
dued, restful happiness in my heart, which I 
felt was beaming also in my features, for he 
cried, out with happy laugh,— 

“T am ‘so glad I told you. I have never 
seen you look so meek and happy before! ” 

Meek! ‘Well, yes; his will was my will. I 
had taken a master as well as a lover. I 
could read that in the masterful face—in the 
calm, commanding tone of his tender voice ; 
but it was a thraldom that all true women 
seek—the bondage of a noble, generous, loving 
man. Ah, Nugent, my love for Garth, and 
my love for you, were 


“ As moonlight unto sanlight, and as water unto 
wine !’ » 


Not too late—thank Heaven !—not too late 
had come the knowledge that I had never 
loved Garth. The homage he had paid me 
during our brief engagement, and a certain 
pride that all girls feel at my age, had led me 
to the belief that I had loved him. My un- 
reasoning passion at his conduct ought to 
have taught me better. Ah, Nugent, my life, 
my soul, if you were false there weuld be no 
room for anger; my life would be for ever 
dark and sorrowful, but against thee, dear one, 
I could cherish no angry thought. 

How I should ever love the moonlight in 
whose soft, silver flood I first saw his dear 
face !—how I should ever love the beauti- 
ful, rippling waves by whose side I had learned 
the sweetest lesson of life! They seemed to 
murmur now, as they came purling-up, ‘‘ He 
loves me—he loves me!” or was it the echo 
of my own heart? 

‘“ Of what are you thinking, Nugent?” I 
asked, a trifle shyly, now that our love was an 
understood thing. Still the sight of the per- 
plexed frown on his smooth brow overcame 
thi 


8. 

* Would it grieve you terribly, ma petite 
reine, if I were to go away? Net for ever,” 
seeing the quick, startled leek that leaped to 
my eyes, “but for a short time. Perhaps a 
‘month, more.” 

«Toh, Nugent !—I have only just found 
yout” Teried. “Must you go?” 


Iam poor now. I shall 
come back rich.”’ i 

His poverty, as he termed it, had no horrors 
for me, and I told him so, but he replied with 
a 


«Do you mot remember Kent's Times?’ 


* Love in a cottage 
With water and a crust, 
Is—love forgive us, 
Cinders, ashes, dust.’”’ 


Yes, T'did, but I had not thonght Nugent 
cared so much for money. Tmust confess I had 
not asked him the exact sum he possessed ; 
‘did not even know him by any name save that 
of Nugent, and he never asked ‘mine. 
However, I fancied he must have a-decent 
income, or he could not dress as he did, nor 
live in the best hotel our little seaside town 
afforded—no mean affair either. 

“Go,” I said at last. It was a great effort 
to say it cheerfully and with a smile, but 
did both. What will love not do? And then 
it was for his, for both our good. : 

“That isa brave little woman!” he said, 
taking my face in both his hands and gazing 
tenderly into my eyes. That look was. pay- 
mentenough, and all the selfish grief faded 
away. He loved me, Phe could smile ; 
besides, it was but for a little while only, the 
dreary, lonely days—well, I'would not let them 
mar this morning’s brightness. 

“When are you going?” I asked quietly, 
but I felt the corners of my mouth quiver. 

“Next ‘week,” he answered briefly; then 
glancing up at mehe rose from his recumbent 

ition and put his arm round me. “‘ Dearest,” 

e whispered, ‘“‘I want to take my wife to a 
home worthy of het; that is the eason 
Tam leaving you. You do not doubt me?” 
he added, and a slight shade passed over his 





face. 
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** Doubt you, Nugent!” 

My cry was almost comical in its utter 
surprise. Doubt N t? No, never. He 
had my full and entire trust, and he read that 
in my words. He had not given me any par- 
ticulars about this journey, which I gu 
was to the great metropolis, but he would tell 
= his own time, and I was content to 
wait. 

‘Something of what was passing in my mind 
must have shown itself, for he said, in that low 
rich voice which was the sweetest music to 
me,— 

‘Yes, petite, your: faith will not be unre- 
warded; you shall know all in time. It is 
better you should remain in ignorance for 
the present.’’ 

‘* Nugent, I do not wish ever to know if it 
is anything you would rather keep to your- 
self,” I said quickly. 


ae § panapand bx was his ve reply, and 
then we gradually wand away from the 
subject, ng, a8 was our wont, of other 


lands, chief amongst which was Rome, with 
its wonderful picture-galleries, its remem- 
brances of the grand old masters. Ah, what a 
greatand mighty city that was! I had never 
been there, and Nugent promised, with one of 
his bright smiles, that we should go there to- 
gether—some day. 

“ Time to go?” he said, as I suddenly rose 
to my feet, tumbling my book down amongst 
the rocks in my haste ; but in turning he saw 
the cause of my agitation. 

Standing some little distance from our 
retreat, but near enough to see every expres- 
sion of her proud old face, was mamma, and, 
oh! what awful rested on it now! I 
quailed before her for a moment, feeling that 
these clandestine meetings were not, perhaps, 
quite right, and then my great love asserted 
itself, giving me s ‘ 

eo Wi you introduce me to your friend, 
Loris?” she said coldly, as she advanced 
towards us, and stood eyeing us steadily, 
calmly, 

_* Mr, ——,” T hesitated, glancing quickly at 
him, but he did not help me—only stood there 
gravely silent. ‘‘ Mamma, thisis Mr. Nugent,” 
I said desperately, and then he smiled, almost, 
it seemed, in amusement. Even this keeping 
of his surname from mamma did not shake m 
faith. I only thonght ‘‘ when he comes bac 
it will be set right.” 

** And where ! ’—how horribl ite mam- 
ma’s bearing was as she coldly smiled at 
Nugent—“and where were you two young 
people introduced ?” 

“I am afraid, madam, we have sinned 
against the proprieties, for the waves intro- 
duced us,” said he, bowing gravely, but 
with that quiet, amused smile lurking at the 
corners of his mouth. 

‘“‘Oh!”—there was a whole alphabet of 
meaning in that monosyllable—“ you will 
oblige me, Loris, by bidding Mr. Nugent 
good-bye,” and mamma laid a stress on that 
last word, which was umistakable as she 
turned to me. 

“*Good-bye!” I said, in low tones, holding 
out my hand, to mamma’s horror. ‘ Good- 
bye—they will not lei me come out alone 
any more, and I would rather not see you 
in the presence of a spy.” 

_ “Au revoir!” he EP gently, press- 
ing his lips to my trembling hand, and then 
raising his hat he left us. 
a 0 is he, pray?’ asked mamma, look- 
ing after the tall, graceful figure bounding 
up the steep, rocky cliffs. 

“*T do not know,” I replied. 

“You do not know? Has he not told you?” 

‘No, but he is a gentleman,”’ was my quick 
retort, for there was a sneer on her mouth. 

“* Granted, but also, from appearances, an 


adventurer, who doubtless heari of your 
out to 


supposed wealth has laid him 
catch you.” 

_‘* Mamma, how can you say such things of 
him? He loves me for myself alone. He 
does not know me by any name save Loris!” 
I cried, forgetting, in my excitement, that she 





knew nothing of his declaration of that morn- 


ing. 

“Loves you!’’ she echoed, in a horrified 
tone. ‘ Loris,are you mador what, that you 
talk of loving a iless adventurer, of 
whom you know nothing save that he has a 
handsome exterior?” 

‘Neither mad nor foolish,” I replied, 
calmly. ‘I love him, and when he a 
home ready for me I am going to it.” 

Mamma turned and stood still, facing me 
in perfect silence. I thought afterwards 
what a strange picture that would have 
made. The steep, rugged cliffs for a back- 
ground, the blue sea, rippling and dancing 
in liquid beauty, and our two figures, 
motionless, erect, and the cold, pale faces 
telling a sad tale of human passions and 
strivings. 

The waves that had seemed but a short 
time back to murmur softly in unison with 
my lover's voice now thundered in my ears, 
and all else was silent. If mamma would 
only s , and not stand there with that 
awful look of displeasure on her face ! 

The bright sun falling uncaringly on her 
searched out many a line that had its 
birth during the last month. The change 
startled me, and I went a step forward with 
outstretched hands, but she motioned me 


“Loris, if you do this thing I. will disown 
you!” was all she said, but I knew she meant 
it. 

‘But, mamma, he will explain all when he 
comes back. He——’”’ 

I paused—he had not told me how he was to 
come by his money in a few short months. 
How, then, could I explain toher ? Besides, he 
might be vexed, and so I held my peace. 

“Your duty is to marry the man your 

nts choose! Hush! notanotherword. I 
ve made my wishes tolerably clear, I think. 
If you do not choose to comply with them you 
know what path I shall take,” and turning 
away mamma walked on over the soft, yield- 
ing sand with swift, hurried steps, I follow- 
ing, silent, sorrowful, but with unaltered 
decision also. Nothing should me from 
the man I loved, and I settled it comfort- 
ably in my mind that when mamma found 
that Nugent was wealthy she would forgive 
me, Well for me it was that I could not see 
into the future. 


‘* Heaven. from all creatures hides the Book of 
Fate, 
All but the page prescribed, our future state ; 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits 


know, 
Or who could suffer being here below ? ” 


CHAPTER VI. 


*« The smell of violets, hidden in the green, 
Pour’d back into my empty soul and frame 
The times when I remember to have been 
Joyful, and free from blame.’’ 


—* A Dream of Fair Women.” 


Daxs i poened on without any chance of my 

seeing ent, but I had faith, and felt that 

fea da Bari before leaving, and my 
ith was rewarded. 

I was wandering up and down the winding 
pathways of the grounds one evening thinking 
of him, when I heard a low whistle, and look- 
ing up, I saw before me Nugent. 

+ was just such another night as that on 
which we first met; the moon was scatteri 
her clear silver light on earth and sea, 
tipping the ing leaves as with frost, while 
the stars looked brightly down, and twinkled 
as if from Joy. 

“ Nugent !”’ 

All my pent-up pain and love was in that 
cry, rm | as I nestled my head against his 
breast, the old calm that left me in his 
absence came back. 

‘‘Has my bird missed me so much?” he 
whispered, tenderly, stroking my head, and I, 
looking up into the dear face, answered,— 








“So much that I know not what will be. 
come of me when you are gone. Mamma 
scarcely ever speaks to me, and papa keeps 
his room.” 

“You must call all your courage to your 
aid, and assert the strong will which, in spite 
of your obedience, I know you possess,” he 
replied, half-playfully, half-seriously. 

‘What is the use of my doing anything 
when this horrid secret‘is weighing me down?” 
I replied, moodily. 

‘* Seoret no longer, since your mother knows, 
And,” this with a pained gravity, “‘I did not 
know that it had caused you unhappiness, my 
Loris.”’ 

How gently, softly, he pronounced my name, 
Never had it sounded so sweet to me as now. 
His Loris! Yes, I was his for aye—all his, 
His words hurt me, nevertheless ; for I alluded 
to my mother’s guilty secret, and he could 
think I meant our love caused me grief. 

‘‘ Nugent,’’ I said, earnestly, ‘I did not 
think you would misunderstand me. I was 
speaking of a secret that I cannot—dare not 
—tell you, because it is not my own, but I am 
forced to reap the fruits of it, and soon you 
will learn to despise me!” 

‘Loris! this is not like my brave Loris. 
Nothing will ever make me despise you saye 

ur own unworthiness, and unworthy my 

ove cannot be, my lovely, dark-eyed houri !” 

After that we spdke no more on sad sub. 
jects, but stood there in the moonlight, but 
sheltered from gaze by a tall cypress, weaving 
bright pictures, when we two should be 
together for the “for ever’’ of this world. 
The moment came for good-bye, and we stood 
gazing into each other’s faces in a silence that 
spoke more than words. 

How pale he looked in the flooding light of 
the moon! Yet there was joy in the large, dark 
eyes, brought there, I think, by my words of 
faith and trust. 

“ Good-bye !”’ and I stood alone. 

A t darkness came over me as I tried 
in vain to watch Ahe tall figure till it dis. 
appeared’; but my eyes grew dim, and my 
senses seemed numbed for a few moments, 
and then I looked up at the peaceful, smiling 
moon with an unspoken thanksgiving for the 
gift. of Nugent's love. 

He had left me for awhile; but, ah! what 
bliss it would be to welcome him back! And 
in his absence I could call back all the hours 
of peaceful happiness he and I had spent 
together by the blue sea—live on them until 
I again heard his voice. 

I went ont next day for a ramble along the 


3. 

I told mamma that Nugent had left the 
town, and of our meeting on the previous 
night. 

i had never told her a falsehood in my life, 
and she therefore believed me, and I was 
allowed to go alone. 

It was a lovely day, bluesky above, blue sea 
at my feet, far avey softly undulating tree- 
capped hills, emerald meadows, through which 
ran streams like silver bands, and near me the 
corn, not cut yet, which I, in my Baa had 
dashed aside in wild hatred. ow I knelt 
down beside it, and laid the smiling golden 
ears against my face, 

“Corn, beautiful, -graceful corn!” I 
whispered. “You know that I have been 
given a noble lover in exchange for that false 
one, whose loss made my heart so cruel to 

oul’? 
x. And the corn bent and gently caressed my 
cheeks, and a lark rose up from, amidst the 
golden sea carolling gaily, till my heart leaped 
in response. 

“He loves me! heloves me!” I murmured ; 
“ and all the earth isso sweet and fair. Surely 
our love will end happily !” : 

It was high tide, and the waves were coming 
in on the great masses of rocks with dull, 
ominous thuds, and far cut at sea the white 
horses were tossing their manes proudly, while 
the gulls whirled and circled about, giving 
forth their peculiar shrill cries ever and anon. 

A bright, clear, invigorating morning this, 
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and I stood there on the verge of the cliff, 
enjoying to the full the glorious sparkling sun- 
shine, and the brisk, fresh sea-breeze. 

A strange feeling of exultation came over 
me, a wild, inexplicable rush of pleasure, that 
took away my breath, and I stretched out my. 
‘hands in silence. : : 

This feeling often seized me on mornings 
like this, and there I would stand motionless, 

ith hands, conscious of nothing save 
the loud, monotonous rush of the dark surf- 
topped waves. ; 

But this morning my rapt reverie was 
rudely broken by the sound of angry voices— 
and voices, too, that were familiar to me— 
those of my father and Mr. Woodford, my 
déte noir. . 

They were just behind me, sheltered from 
observation by a thick shrub, but there was 
no need for me to see their faces. 

What had brought my father from his 
room, out here on the rugged cliffs in this 
boisterous wind ? 

{ soon knew. 

“T tell yeu, Woodford, I have not such a 
sum in my ion; cannot get it by any 
means!” said my father’s voice, trembling 
from weakness and excitement. 

“Then I shall carry my case to head- 
quarters,” replied the smooth, unctuovs voice 

that I hated. 

“‘ Woodford, for Heaven'ssake, spare me tha 
disgrace!” gasped my father, and the terror 

in his tones stayed my feet, for I-had been 
about to turn away, not caring to earn the 
despicable title of eavesdropper. 

“ Self-preservation is the first law of nature, 
my dear sir. I must have the money some- 
how, or my credit is gone; just, too, when 
my daughter is going to make a wealthy 
marriage.” 

‘With such carrion as you it is,’ said my 
father, contemptuously, referring to the first 
part of his companion's speech. ‘ Rats desert 
a sinking ship.’ 

“Your remarks are scarcely complimentary, 
sir;’’ and as these words were carried on the 
wind to my ears, I pictured the lawyer rubbing 
his hands and smiling furtively. 

“Nor are they meant to be so!” 

Ah, papa ! there was a touch of the old 
pride in that tone! Tread him under! Do 
not let the viper have the chance to sting!”’ 

“Well, you are to be excused under the 
circumstances. §o, then, you close negotia- 
tions?” 

* Have I not told you I cannot comply with 
your villainous request, because it is out of 
my power!” 

“ Villainous ! ”’ 

There was the tiniest sowpcon of rage in the 
smooth, cat-like purr, and I smiled in quiet 
enjoyment. 

Ha! he did not like these home truths that 
papa in his despair thrust at him ! 

“T repeat the word, villainous! For, being 
my lawyer, you knoW I have not the money,” 
responded Pape, more quietly. 

_“You could easily get it by cutting down 
timber, and selling some houses.” 

“Become a thief!” 

** What else are you, now ?” 

The horrible truth in all its nakedness came 
upon me at these words. We were thieves, 
living in grandeur and state upon what did 
not belong to us. Oh, papa, mamma, why 
did you putit in the power of this man to 
speak such words to you? Would not any 
poverty be preferable to this disgrace ? I could 
not bear it any longer, and going quickly 
forward I put my hand on my father’s arm, 
and faced the smiling, hateful creature. 

“Go!” I cried out, in tones so clear, yet 
calm, that I myself was surprised. Not a 
trace of emotion was there in them. ‘ Go, no 
disgrace can be greater than sharing a secret 
with you, you poor crawling viper, who bear 
such a strange likeness to man.” 

My words ‘seemed to lash him into fury, and 
Once again I was favoured with one of those 
glances which reveal the evil soul within. 

“That the world shall judge. The world 


has a very just notion of the laws of meum et 
teum,” he replied, huskily, and the face on 
which the sun played merrily was of a sickly 
pallid hue. 

‘* Let the world judge. I care not, so that I 
can look my father in the face, and feel that 
he “oe not quail before my glance,” I re- 


urned. 

“ What if the law pronounce Mr. Avondale 
of Avondale a felon?” 

How the cruel eyes glinted as they fixed 
themselves on the shrinking, sin-stricken face 
of my father, and then wandered back to me. 
Could the law do this? I feared so, from 
papa’s manner, and my heart sank; but none 
of this did Iallow to appear in my face or 
bearing, as turning with a haughty bow and 
friged cold smile, I said,— 

“ He is still my father!”’ 

And we left him standing there on the 
narrow cliff-path, the wind blowing his 
garments about and making sad havoc with 
his long scanty hair—a grotesque figure, 
truly !—and even in the midst of my trouble I 
could not Keep back a quick smile of amuse- 
ment at the sight of his thin legs and tossing 
coat-tails, as he strove to keep his hat on his 
head. Nay, it gave mea kind of hysterical 
feeling to watch the frantic efforts he made to 
keep those rebellious coat-tails straight, and 
walk away with dignified step. 

“T hope his exit from Court will be as 
pretty, papa ?’’ I observed, and he looked down 
at me with a tender glance, such as I had not 
seen in his eyes for many a long day. 

“Loris, you have made me proud of you— 
you who will learn soon to despise your guilty 
father,’’ he said, in a low, hushed voice. 

“Papa, believe me, whatever this secret is, 
nothing can take away the love I bear my 
parents,” was my quick reply, all the anger 
that I had felt against them both, father and 
mother, dying out at sight of the awful 
change it had made on him. ‘ Will you not 
trust me now?” I added, pleadingly. 

‘‘ Ask your mother,’”’ was all he said, and so 
we pursued our way in silence. 

On reaching the house I went straight to 
mamma’s room, and kneeling beside the couch 
on which she was reclining, I told her of papa’s 
meeting with Mr. Woodford, and of his own 
words, ‘‘ask your mother.” 

** Loris,” she said, in softened accents, 
laying her hand on my head, ‘‘ I will tell you 
if you wish, but it were as well you did not 
know until the last moment.” 

‘* But Ido wish,’’ I persisted; “it will be 
better for you if you can talk with me upon 
the subject.” 

“* Very well.”’ 

And kneeling there, with my head buried in 
her lap—for at her first words I hid my face—I 
heard the sad tale that had suddenly come to 
light, robbing my father of the inheritance he 
had held. so proudly during the long happy 
years of his married life—nay, not only of 
house, fortune and home, but of his very name. 
Why grandfather had not married until his 
third son was born, and that son being dead, 
leaving no child behind him, the whole of the 
grand old estate reverted to Garth Audley. 

This disgrace was greater than all. Papa 
had notitletohisname. Then, I, too—no, my 
name wasmy own; but papa, poor papa. I 
understood now why he had wished me to 
marry Garth, in spite of everything. Once 
his wife, Garth for his own sake would have 
hidden the truth from the world. 

‘* The sins of the fathers——” 

‘Yes; how true those words are. Ah! 
Loris, if you had only married Garth !’’ 

Mamma said this regretfully; there was no 
trace of anger in her voice. Now that I was 
partaker in the miserable secret that they had 
nursed in their breasts for some months, there 
seemed to arise the old confidence between 
us. 
“T hate him!’ I cried, vehemently, raising 
my:face to the bright sunlight; ‘and, mamma, 
I believe he had some idea of this, else where 
was his motive for treating me as he did? If 








»he had only ceased to care for me he had but 


to say so. I feel certain that Mr. Woodford’s 
daughter told him something.” 

‘* What could she tell him, unless the whole 
truth, and then he——”’ 

‘You will see that I am right,’’ I said, con- 
fidently, and during the next week I received 
a letter from Garth, in which he informed me 
that he was truly sorry that my pretty 
scheme to foist myself, the penniless daughter 
of a—shall I write the word? No, it is too 
ugly—upon him had failed. Well I again 
thanked Providence that my love had been 
only skin-deep, and then I thought of Nugent. 
How could I face him? Oh! Nugent, 
Nugent! better never see you again than to see 
you turn away in disgust. 

I determined to persuade mamma and papa 
to leave the town at once and go away to 
some quiet, out-of-the-way place where we 
could live, “the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot! ’’ 

The week that followed I can'scarcely recall, 
for it was one of excitement and anxiety. 

We discharged some of the young servants, 
giving no explanation, save that we were going 
on @ long journey; the oldest retainers we left 
in charge of the old home, ours no longer. 

It was a bitter cold, raw day, that on which 
we bade a silent farewell to all our pride, our 
hopes, our home. 

The sea looked dark and angry, breaking in 


‘huge waves on the shore with a loud, sullen 


thud, seeming to lash itself to fresh fury with 
each rebuff. 

The lovely golden corn lay in great sheaves, 
— the trees were taking on their autumnal 
garb. 

The wind was piercingly cold, and I 
shivered as I turned to take my farewell 
glance at the grand old pile, standing so 
proudly grim and stately amongst tall pings 
and chestnuts. 

How the wind whistled and howled round 
the turreted roof, and tossed the fallen leaves 
high in the air! Truly, the autumn was 
upon us, marching on with quick strides, as 
sure and unswerving as the Hand of Destiny, 

“Good-bye, my home! ”’ I murmured, and 
then I stepped into the brougham which was 
to take us to the station. 

Our luggage had all gone to the new home 
some days before. 

The journey to London was wearisome in 
the extreme, and though we did our best with 
rugs and shawls the bitter north-east wind 
came sweeping in, chilling us to the very 

ne, 

It was just dusk as the train rumbled’ into 
the terminus with a shrill, ear-splitting 
whistle, and getting out we stood for some 
moments on the platform numbed and be- 
wildered. 

A porter came up, seeing our confusion, and 
having an eye to the future asked what he 
could do, to which I replied eagerly that we 
wanted a cab to drive us to H——, mention- 
ing the quiet country place which was to be 
our future home. 

It was a new experience for me, having to 
see after things in this way. I had always 
had servants to arrange for me; but it was 
surprising how soon I fell into the habit. 

amma and papa were looking faint, so I 
marshalled them into the refreshment barand 
ordered chocolate, which I insisted on their 
drinking before I would move another inch ; 
and then, after tipping the porter who held 
the cab door open, smiling in delight at my 
munificence—alas! I soon got experience of 
the value of money—we set out on the last part 
of our journey. 

My eyes were hot and heavy, and a great 
weight seemed pressing on my heart, but I 
would not give way. This dull pain would 
never leave me, for I had given up my dearest 
treasure. 

Still I could not fulfil my duties if I dulledmy 
brain with weeping, and so I sat there looki 
calmly out of the window as the cab jol 
up the stony hills, and I saw the lights of the 
town dimly burning in the distance. 

H— was a quaint old village, bursting on 
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the gaze of the surprised traveller from 
amidst masses of full-leaved om ~ 
Elysian hamlet lying down in a ow, where 
ting streams meandered through broad 
stretches of émerald pastare, away, away, till 
the view was shut in by tall, tree-shadowed 
hills. 

Lights were flashing about the cottage I now 
called my home, and the t — — 
sheltered it from the gaze of passers-by 
and swayed in the night wind, and rustled 
their leaves softhy, as though in welcome. 

As the eab stopped the door was re 
and a stream of warm, bright light flooded 
the path in front of the gateway. It flooded 
my heart, too, and I felt that here I should 
have peace; at least, for life, and, perhaps—— 
well, the future‘is a closed book. 

I was young, and h was in the ascendant, 
as I w steadily into the little parlour, 
where a bright fire was sending out long jets 
of buzzing flame, flickering merrily over the 
well-spread, tastefully-laid table. 

“ Whata tiny room!’ observed papa, looking 
querulously round as he seated himself by the 
fire. 

“Tt is certainly small in comparison,” I 
commenced, but he stopped me with a wave of 
the hand. 

‘Be kind enough to drop that subject. I 
have suffered enough, surely,” he said, coldly. 

Mamma said not a word, but went to the 
table, and commenced pouring out tea, while 
I busied myself with serving the dainties which 
Susan, our only servant, had set for our con- 
sumption. 

Papa retired after tea, or dinner—it was a 
mixture of both—and then mamma drew me 
down on to the rug at her feet, saying she 
wished to speak te me. 

A long silence-reigned ere she spoke, and 
then it was only my name, breathed softly and 
gently as she laid her white hand on my head. 
Looking up then I saw that her eyes were 
filled with tears, and I laid my head on the 
dear breast, whispering words of comfort, and 
asking for contiience if there were anything 
new. 


** Nay, dear, nothing new. I did but wish to | engagement. 
4 : unkindness. I|an idiot. If he wanted to strike somethin’, 


ask my child’s pardon for my 
felt, Loris, when I heard of your broken en- 
gagement that I would do anything to force 
you to renew it. Can you forgive and 
sympathise with your proud old mother, whose 
pride has been humbled to the dust ?” 

“T can and ‘do, mamma,” I replied, longing 
to speak of Nugent and my great sorrow. 

“You do not know how I felt, dear one, 
when [ heard the truth. I almost wished ‘for 
death, the disgrace was so t+; is, I should 
say, for though we are hidden from all eyes 
here, yet we know what our former frieads——” 

“Hush! mamma,” I interrupted, “do not 
call them friends. Should we have fled from 
them if’they had been such ? They were people 
whom we had entertained and found enter- 
taining—nothing more,” 

“Perhaps you are right,” and she sighed 
heavily. 

We sat for some time by the fire, until the 
bright red coal became a heap of white ash. 

The falling of the black, dead mass aroused 
me from my reverie, and I rose with a shiver, 
saying, cheerfully,— 

** Come, we must not keep late hours.” 

I bade mamma good-night at her door, and 
sought my own chamber, with what feelings 
can be imagined. 

The room I had chosen for my own looked 
out on to a broad green meadow, fringed by 
gnarled trees, that waved to and fro in the 
wind to-night like wearied spirits. It was 
small, but I had contrived to render the ap- 
pointments comfortable, even luxurious. Still, 


I could not ‘help feeling a little s as I 
seated myself in a cosy, high-backod soft- 
euhionell Ghiate. 
And then I tried to think, but the only 
that were clear to me were, namely, 
nvy father's disgrace and the consequent loss 
of my lover. 


Not for a moment did it enter my head thathe ' 


would marry me when thisdread secret became 
known ; and feeling that his love would render 
the parting too painful for human nature. to 
bear, I whispered myself that it was best we 
never met again, 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








FACETLA. 


A woman's tears soften a man’s heart; her 
flatteries his head. 

Appropriate exclamation to be used when a 
hole is found in a stocking—darn it! 

Someone has defined love, ‘‘ A little sighing, 
a little crying, a little dying, and a deal of 
lying.” 

A privare in the army recently sent a letter 
to his sweetheart, closing with “ May Heaven 
cherish and keep you from yours truly, John 
Smith.” 

“Isn't my photograph excellent?” said a 
young wife toher husband. ‘Well, my dear,” 
replied he, “ I fancy there's a little too much 
repose about the mouth for ‘it to be quite 
natural.”’ 

‘‘Your charity, dear lady,” said a 
accosting a female. “I have nosmall es 
she replied. ‘Then, charming madam, allow 
me to kiss your beautiful lily hand.” ‘No. 
There’s half-a-crown for you.” 

“How things do grow this weather,” said 
the deacon to Brother Amos. ‘“ Yes, they do,” 
replied the brother. ‘ Last night I heard you 
say you caught forty fish, and this morning I 
heard you tell Mrs. Smith it Was a hundred 
and fifty.” 4 

Scene — London Theatre. Countryman 
at box-office: ‘(Gimme two seats.” Box- 
keeper : “ Do you want contiguous seats?” 
Countr : “No, sir, I am on my weddin’- 
tower, an, nuthin’ but the best goes. Gimme 
orchestra-stalls.”’ 

‘“‘Aun!” said Mrs. Muddlem, after hearin 
her son read an account of a famous na 

t. That tain must ha’ been 


why couldn’t he strike the enemy, not his 
own flag? What harm could that ha’ done 
done him ?”’ 

A woman was brought before a police magis- 
trate and asked her age. She replied, ‘‘ Thirty- 
five.’ The Magistrate: ‘I have heard you 
have given that same age in this Court for the 
last five years.” The Woman: “No doubt, 
your honour. I’m not one of those females 
to say one thing to-day and another to- 
morrow.” 

Tre Horrors or War.—Mr. lo Manyer : 
“Tf England had gone to war with:Russia, Miss 
Woseleaf, I tremble to think what the conse- 
quences might have been.” Miss Roseleaf: 
“Indeed!” Mr. Anglo Manyer: ‘Yes. 
Soldier-coats might have got to be the style 
in London, don’t you know, and wed goes so 
howwibly with my complexion.” 

‘Tr is sad to think, si the cashier, as 
he walked into the night with his valise in 
his hand, and gazed upon the massive marble 
bank building, “ sad to think that I must leave 
that_noble structure behind me. But I must 
do so. I cannot take it with me.” And drop- 
ping a tear, he gripped his valise with a 
tighter grip, and hurried off to catch the train 
for Dover. 

“ Parpon me, sir, but I think you are carry- 
ing my um! . I could swear to that ivery 
handle anyebes. If I had nob encaenians it 
instantly I should not have p to stop 
you, The carving was ” “Spare 
me the details, please. It is altogether proba- 
ble that this is your property. I have no” 
particular claim upon it.” ‘‘ Then how did it 


come to be in your 2” “I¢ was 
lott im nay hall last nigh (klipe, ent ge 
away with most of the family silver.” ‘I— 
I think my umbrella was a size larger than 








that, after all.” 





Tuex call the moon melancholy, but she 
always looks at the bright side of things, 


As an example of the excess of happi 
look at a pair ‘of lovers. They are bat te 
happy. 5 

Ir is absurd to indulge all kinds of excesseg 
and yice, and imagine yourself cunning 
enough to conceal it from the world. 


‘“‘Wur did he leave her? ” is'the title of, 
story just published. We don’t know, bu 
maybe she ate onions. 

Aw actor once delivered a letter of introdnc. 
tion to a , Which described ‘him ag an 
actor of much merit, and concluded : ‘He 
plays Virginius, Richelieu, Hamlet, Shylock, 
and billiards. He plays billiards the best,” 

Youne Frarnerix to Hostess: «‘ You have 
children, have you not, Mrs. B.?”’ Mrs, B.: 
lag 7 Ihave a boy seven years old, and 
a iit girl of five.” Young Featherly, 
astounded: “I declare, how time flies! It 
doesn’t seem possible that you have been 
married twelve years!” 


Tuey were engaged. Shewas well aware of 
his proximity; but with assumed innocent 
unconsciousness she turned her back to him. 


p’ 
“Oh!” she screamed, with feigned surprise, 
* you are a regulat electric battery!” ‘ Yes,” 
he ied; ‘“‘and you know exactly how to 
stand so as not to miss the shock.” 


‘¢ Why couldn’t I have kicked him last week ?” 
‘Because I only got him yesterday.” 

Z., wHo had protracted fits of absence, told 
his better-half that he was going away for » 
couple of days’ shooting. He took with him 


forgot his gun. F 
came back loaded ‘with game. ‘‘Well, and 
your gun?” “ Look there, now!” muttered 
Z., “sure enough ... I th 
we were out shooting that I was something 
short.” 

Tue following admonitory notice was re- 
cently published by a French editor in his 
newspaper:—The wine merchant who last 
week sold me a bottle of lemonade flavoured 
with vitriol for a bottle of champagne is re- 
quested to send me within twenty-four hours 
a bottle of genuine Somes failing which, 
his name and address will be made public.” 
The result was that he received forthwith 
almost unlimited contributions of first-class 
wine. 

Sim Josern Jexyiu was a celebrated lawyer 
and statesman in the reigns of Queen Anne 


Jcseph was a very good man and a very good 
nea but his bequest wasa foolish one ; 
he might as well have at to stop the 


water from flowi th the middle arch 
of Blackfriars bridge with his full-bottomed 
+ | Bata 


script, them to the pedagogue. 
C Hnu’s thie?” eeid the letter, after . 
“Didn't I tell you to write five 


share— 
——— ’em tobe equally divided between 
us, ” 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Aurerations are to be commenced forthwith 
at Marlborough House, one of the improve- 
ments being a new wing. 

Tue Prince of Wales will visit Birmingham 
on November 27th and 28th. On the first- 
named day he will open the Jaffray Suburban 


Hospital, afterwards visiting Perry Hall as a 


guest of the Hon. A. C. C. Calthorpe, where he 
will remain the night. On the next day 
(Saturday) his Royal Highness will visit the 
Cattle Show, of which he is se this year, 
and later inthe day open 

Tue half century of Her Majesty’s reign 
will be completed on the 20th of June in 1887, 
but the ts are in favour of the Jubilee 


- being held at the beginning and not the end of 


the 50th year. We may, therefore, expect 
great rejoicings next summer. 


some gentlemen friends, has gone on a driving 
tour in the Duke’s four-in-hand. The part 
quitted town en route for Cawdor Castle, whi 
they have now left, proceeding to Inverness, 
their destination being Langwell, Caithness- 
shire. 

A MARRIAGE is arranged between the Earl of 
Mayo and Miss Geraldine Ponsonby, daughter 
of the Hon. G. and Lady Marian Ponsonby. 
The marriage between Lady Constance Milles, 
third daughter of Earl and Countess Sondes, 
and Mr. F. Gore will take place this month. 


THe + granddaughter of Sir Walter 
Scott, &e Hon. Mrs. well Scott, is pre- 
paring for the Press a new edition of the 
Waverly Novels. 


Tx Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh will 
entertain a succession of visitors at Eastwell 
Park for the next few weeks for the partridge 
shooting, which commences on the first of 
September. 

Sir Noe Paron is progressing rapidly with 
his picture, which is being executed as a com- 
mission from Her Majesty, and which is to be 
the centre-piece in the private oratory at Os- 
borne. =. oe odes in the Garden 
finding isci ; its title 
being “ Vigilate et Orate.” Tea plaos will be 
over the prayer-desk, between two other pic- 
tures by the same artist, replicas of larger 
works, entitled respectively ‘‘ The Good - 
herd” and “ ae — of Emerg The 
three paintings thus form iu effect a triptych, 
though they are not actually joined. std a 

Tae young Earl of Dudley is now in Brazil, 
a guest of Don Pedro. He England about 
six weeks before his father’s death, on a three 
years’ tour abroad. As he could not possibly 
arrive in Hi in time to be present at the 
obsequies, it was stated that: he should ca 
out the original plan, The Countess of Dud- 
ley has gone on the Continent. 


M. Henrt pz Sartor, third son of the late 
Vicomte de Satgé, and Miss Emily Frances 
Ashley, second danghter of the late Hon. 
Henry Ashley, eldest.son of Lord Shaftesbury, 
were recently married in the parish church of 
Holy Trinity, Dorchester. 

The bride, who was dressed in bodice and 
train of white frisé velvet and plush, over 
white petticoat of white satin duchesse, 
trimmed with flounces of fine old Brussels 
lace and sprays of —- blossom, Brussels 
lace veil fastened with diamonds, was given 
Lord Shattesbury, by Mr. Floy 

r , by Mr. J. Floyer, M.P. 

The four bridesmesds- Miss Williams, Miss 
Fellowes, Miss Mansee, and Miss Ashle 
(sister of the bride) —wore dresses of prim- 
rose-colour, nun’s veiling, with petticoats and 
waistcoats of deep-violet satin brocade, with 
bonnets to match. 

The wedding-breakfast was served at Strat- 
ton Manor, nearly 70 persons being t. 
Later in the day the newly-marri —_ 
left for Lord Shaftesbury’s residence at 
Giles’s, near Cranborne, 


parting years was si 


| English as compared with American political 


Tue Duke of Portland, accompanied by lite was brought out Ry comparing the ages at 


indisposition of |- 
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Txe population of Europe has increased in 

a century from 145,000,000 ‘to 350,000,000. 

Englishmen have multiplied fivefold, the 

Russians fourfold, and the Germans less than 

threefold, while Frenchmen and Spaniards 
have added only about 50 per cent. 


A pvocror has lately collected some curious 
statistics about the longevity of public and 
professional men. He says that the average 
age at death of the twenty-five most eminent 
American statesmen during the last two hun- 
ixty-nine. The average of 
an equal number of English statesmen was 
seventy years—practically the same. He 
thought the latter did more work at an ad- 
vanced age. The difference in favour of 


death of members of Parliament with those 
of the United States Congress who died be- 
tween 1860 and 1884. Of U.S. Senators, fifty- 
nine gave an average of sixty-one years; 146 
Representatives averaged fifty-five years, and 
the average of both was fifty-eight. The 121 
members of Parliament averaged sixty-eight 
years at death. 





GEMS. 


—— 


One hand cannot expiate the wrong of the 
other. 

Fortune gives too much to many, but ;to 
none enough. 

Great minds lower, instead of elevating, 
those who do not know how to support them. 

Tuenre is no folly equal to that of throwing 
away friendship ina world ,where friendship 
is so rare. 

Axy man who puts his life in peril ina 
cause which is esteemed becomes the darling 
of all men. 

In the man whose childhood has known 
caresses there is always a fibre of memory 
that can be touched to gentle issues. 


In sad truth, half of our forebodings about 
our neighbours are but our own wishes we 
are ashamed to utter in any other form. 


Tue intellectual faculty is a goodly field 
capable of great improvement; and it is the 
— husbandry in the world tosow it with 
tri : 





HOUSEHOLD ‘TREASURES. 


Pzacu-Burrer.—Pare ripe peaches, and put 
them in a preserving kettle, with sufficient 
water to boil them soft; then mash them 
through a colander, removing the stones. To 
each quart of the peach put One and one-half 
pounds of sugar, and very slowly for one 


‘“* My boy,” said a father to his son, “‘ treat 
every one with politeness, even those who are 
rude to you. For remember that you show 
courtesies to others, not because they are 
gentlemen, but because you are.” 

A Story from Panris.—Not ‘long ago a sweet- 
faced girl of six presented herself at the bureau 
of the Montde Piete in the Rue Bondy, and, 
handing something to the official with chid- 
like signs of inward struggling, said, “You 
must lend mea great deal of money on my 
doll; mother’s very ill.” ‘The pawnbroker for 
once ‘was unequal to the situation. He gave 
the child five francs, handed her back her doll, 
and called for the next customer. , 


Tax Cost.or HER Beaury.—An old lady, over 
eighty years of age, and who was once a great 
beauty, died recently in Paris, leaving after 
her a diary in which she endeavours to show 
up the alleged vanity of woman. From the 
age of twenty to thirty she spent three houre 
a-day at her toilet, which foots up for the 
period one year ninety-one days and six hours 
employed in dressing her hair, powdering her 
cheeks, and painting her lips. From thirty 
to fifty her toilet labours amounted to five 
hours a-day, the extra hours being consecrated 
to covering up the tracks of time, including 
the mee “neg _of nea alia — — 
neces ing in , e, four 
venne- aia forty days. After fifty her efforts 
had to be redoubled. To the last she resisted 
the effects of time. 

Tae Mammen Lapy.—What would be the 
social condition of any country village: with- 
out its first-class maiden lady? She is the 
daughter of “old Squire’? somebody or of 
“Parson ’” somebody else; she lives in the 
great square house, with its elms and its 
white lilacs and its breezy hall; she has a 
maid or two, who have lived with her so long 
that they seem like half-sisters; she has in 
daily use the precious china and the old chairs 
that her envious city nieces try vainly to rival 
at auction rooms. She manages the book 
club and the church parties; she is the confi- 
dante of all the love affairs; she calls upon 
the new-comers, if worthy—indeed, the new- 
comers, if worthy, bring letters to her. To 
the older inhabitants of the town she always 
seems young and even elegant ; she has a pro- 
longed on of . that outlasts 
youth and beauty; if she has a sister they 
are spoken of to the end of ‘their'days.as “the 
Parker girls.” All this is the joint result of 
womanhood and home, or of that womanhood 
which creates home. It is not only potent for 
itself, but it extends its potency over all other 
homes. What, compared to this, is the social 
‘position .given by wealth to the Jonely old 
helor of the country village? Though ao 


millionaire he is simply “ the old bachelor.” 

Frowers 1n tHE Arctic Recion—As far 
north as Point Barron is, ait is not without 
flowers. ‘The old-fashioned dandelion is found 


hour ; stir often and keep it from burning ;| ge 


4 14 
ut in stone or glass jars; seal tightly, and 


eep in a cool . Grape butter is also | thin 


excellent. Grapes can be used that do not 
ripen. 

Savory Pupprnes (ror Invatims).—Put one 
ounce of fine rice into a -pie-dish with half a 
i ind of stock; bake 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





J. J.—The British Portrait Gallery was instituted in 
1857. 

. F.—The so-called galvanised iron is coated with a 
thin plating of zinc. 

M.—To make marrow pomade take Ib. of lard, }lb. 
of suet, 3 drachms of otto of lemon, and cloves. 

Cc. J.—Oxygen gas was discovered in 1774 by Dr. 
Priestly, and was called dephlogisticated. 

P. P.—You had better apply to a bird-stuffer, who 
will readily supply you with the material req aired. 

J. 5th snp 30 Me ween 10) Gad eichoater Sm 
ee was given to Newcastle. 

B. W.—Colour of hair light golden; handwriting 
good, but schoolgirlish. 

F. R.—Pullets only lay in the winter ; Dorking and 
Spanish fowls, hatched in February, will ‘also do 80, 

Cc. OC. H.—The “ Army and Navy Lists” will give you 
the information. 

N.—1, Londoa, next Paris. 2. Beatrice and Helena 
are pronounced treace and Hel-e-nar. 

G. H.—The year 926 is supposed to have been that in 
which the English order of Freemasons originated. 

J. M.—Glass was first manufactured in England in 
the year 1557. 

B. §.—The Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of 
England were established in the year 1566, 

N.—Your grammar was decidedly very bad; the 
expression should have been, ‘‘ Has Marion no refresh- 
— 2? 

F. H.—There is but little difference in the prices 
a by various houses. Any respectable musical 
instenment maker will supply you. 

H. H.—The fy agg ed of which you re may, 
possibly, arise from i inctpient jaundice. had 
better, however, 1 ly a - hg 

D. P. A—Try warm bathing with bay-salt in the 
water ; if that does not effect a cure apply to the sur- 
geon or physician of the nearest hospital. 

L. F.—Anyone can be happy when their circum- 
stances suit their temper, but those are better who can 
suit their temper to any circumstances. 

P. W. S—The eldest sons of peers were first 
permitted to sit in the House of Commons in the year 
1550, 





L. G.—A late m student is usually a lazy one, 
and rarely makes a en saat nen up at night 
burns his life's candle at both 

Cc. M.—A s is not obliged to sup- 


aioe 
port his ste ren who are above sightesn years of 
age; more especially under your circumstances, for the 
law would presume that they were capable of earning 
their own living. 


C. P. W.—This deficiency in your vg ban not 


prove an —— provided you are beloved. may be 
a pretext for terminating an intimacy. We pe you 
to accept other company and let the young man discover 
that you are tolerably independent of of You are 


very young, and two or 
enough for yuu to marry. 
Poniatowski, who. was clooted in 1704, during the reign 
who was 1764, di the 

of the Empress Catherine of Ruasia. 

sovereign that the were ga collection of rare paint- 
ings now in the gallery at Dulwich were collected by 
Mr. Noel Desenfans. 


three years hence will be soon 


C. B.—There is a good deal of such work done by 
ladies. By consulting a business 
ascertain the names of parties dealin goods, 
and can learn from them what is pai tor ‘the work of 
ornamentation. 


L. T. T.—You are very young for twenty-three. When 
‘we are young we are apt to have delusions. Your de- 
lusion is a harmless one, and you will get over itina 
few years without =y other Shelp than that of some 


bright lady who will see you before her 
triump! acy Som Most men get oe thes self-conceit 
and enter their valley of y.of humillating truth before they 
are as old as twenty-three 


8. pee or gers Ny the great poet’s name is one of 
the questions which have not yet been settled. A 
volume lying before us is entited ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Com- 
plete Works,” and lying above it is another work, with 
the title, “‘ The Complete Concordance to Shakspere, by 
Mrs. Cowden Clark.” The majority of Yeo people 
now spell the name Shakespeare, and th ow 
divided up on several different ryote ay of i 


W. G. R.—Probably the gentlemen are so well enter- 
tertained that they prefer to see you at home rather than 
to take you elsewhere for amusement. Do not give any 
hint or insinuation that you expect any favours from 
your friends. Before very long some young man will 
a who will be more enterprising. If a young man 
is in earnest he is all the time Seoking for something to 
please his sweetheart. A man in love thinks of «a= 
the time. A girl pane ape tell re is beloved. 

@ man pro 8 aD & young lady may 
suggest to that she would like es foa ag" 
amusement occasiona'ly, if he is at all kward. No 
young lady should nad that she is loved until after 
a proposal of marriage, 





M. R.—We know not the book you mention, but will 
no other mr serve your purpose? Any bookseller 
will supply you. 


L. D. M.—If you value your health, mentally and 
omen. immediately consult a medical man; we 
recommend a hospital surgeon, but avoid 
a 
C. R.—The notice to quit having been given on tke 
27th of September laste it is without doubt degal ; 
unless, indeed, you have a written agreement to 
contrary. 


G. R.—Contributors to oy jus journal should write only 
on one side of A... paper, that distinctly, and 
quotations from Fs t1 ought to be especially 


C. M.—The best way to make a sponge cake is as 
follows :--Three eggs, one cup of white sugar, one 
a half ditto of flour, one ul of 
cream of tartar; bake in a erate oven. 


M. T.—Infants in Rome are not clothed in the long 
loose dresses used in this country, but are wrapped in 
swaddling clothes wound closely about them, so that 
they look like little white mummies. 


J. V.—To make a veal olive pie eut some thin slices 
from a fillet of veal, place over them slices of bacon, and 
a layer of forcemeat ; roll up tightly, and put in a pie- 

; add gravy and cream ; cover with a puff crust. 


LET THE FOND KISS DROWN THE SIGH, 


Dry your eyes, oh, Mollie darling: 
Though we part this summer day— 
Though the sea may roll between us— 
It will never be ror aye! 
For my heart with all its longing 
Seems our meeting to foretell; 
When June roses next shall blossom— 
Season that we love so well. 
Mollie, darling—Mollie, darling— 
When we kiss and ssy ~ geet bye,” 
Hoping ever, doubting never, 4 
Let the fond kiss drown the sigh ! 


We have loved each other,fondly 
Since the day when we met ; 
a lad, you scarce a woman— 
Sweetheart, can we e’er forget? 
E’er forget our tender meetings 
Since the steady years have flown ; 
You 80 shy, love—I so grateful 
Ror the — Sevens she shown ? 
When we kiss and say <egood bye,” 
Hoping ever, doubting never, 
Let the fond kiss drown the sigh. 


Now our good ship, Mollie, jatling, 
Flings her white sails to the wind ; 

I must hasten at her summons, - 
But I leave my heart behind 

Leave it with my eee treasure, 
While her own in turn I keep 

Safe, until we meet together— 
Meet_and wed for love's sweet sake. 

Mollie, darling—Mollie, darling— 
aha”, we kiss and powste oo bye"— 


ey ever, doubting 
6 fond kiss dremne the sigh. 
K. M. 


Cissy. -The eee fi Doky zoe eet © 

Ba thee ee ition of 0} 
tarts ; they are better es eles he Fen 
can be placed on aftor the crust is cold. 


A. L. L.—Be advised, do not ex a rte ae | 
spirit, upon the sweet Bo poner roe | 
inviting pleasure vf will devell ayes the lead 


Vv. D. G.—Your handwrii is very good and lady- 
like ; we cannot, undertake (as you ask) to 
judge your character by it, for we do not believe in 
such Contes : it is sim nonsense. Be content 
that you write a free, bold, yet ladylike hand. 


A 4 one he yet ho may the gentleman de- 
clares erence, regard both 
merely as friendly acquain “Gnd week a4 be in 
St ameaa heey her Chane dpheabinall You are 
vi het 

F. 7-—-B A been te Boshens of om Rae meter 
and a 2 Belge father, d undoubtedly be qe: 
by nativity, notwithstanding the Irishman’s 
rm, if I were born in a stable would 


L. R.—The following recipe for bread has 
often proved 7 to people afflicted with dyspepsia : 

—Three quarts un wheatmeal, one quart 
soft warm water, one gill of yeast, one of treacle, au 


R. 8.—1. We cannot by any means praise your hand- 
writing, nor do we think. fear quite fit for business pur- 
poses. 2. Most certainly either of the gentlemen 
whose names you have given us could improve your 





——e 
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cheek—I love you; twirling in right hand—I love 
another ; cl. sing it— I wish to Speak to you; drawing 
across the eye—I am sorry; letting it rest on right 
check—yes ; letting it vest on ‘left cheek—no ; and 
shut—you are cruel; dropping it—we will be 7 
fanning slowly—I am married; fanning fast—I 

engaged ; with handle t to lips—kiss me ; shut—you hoe 
changed ; open wide—wait for me, 


C. A. R —It is the privilege of a young lady to invite 
i to call upon her, if hy is properly intro. 
duced. If a gentleman does a young lady any slight 
service, such as escorting ber home, she may thank 
him for it, but not too seriously." When a lady Santee 
any little favour, she confers as much as she receives 


when she paver or) to eccept it. A young lady should - 
and 


a remember that she is the one to be 


A. A. R.—It would not be advisable for you to usea 
lye strong enough to remove the outer skin and the 
colouring matter of the face. Such treatment, unless 
it were conducted with great skill, it leave your 
face marred with something worse than les. Keep 
your complexion pre against the hot sun ae 
strong winds ; take plenty of exercise ; be careful of 
— diet, and ae ‘your face with Very weak lye, 

uch treatment will in time cause the freckles to dis- 
appear. ° 

L. T. V.—Jewellers are able to distinguish between 
diamonds and all other precious stones by the greed 
lustre which can be observed even in the rou ry 
but to do this requires long ¢: ney hee 
better to resort to scientific ests of the denalty an 
power of refracting light. The most characteristic pro. 
perty of the diamond is its extreme hardness ; nothiee 
will scratch it, and it will scratch a crystal of 
readily ; so if you have a transparent pebble, m tafuch 
harder than re. it is worth your ae while to submit it 
for examination to an expert mineralogist; if not a 
diamond, it is likely to be a colourless topaz, chryso- 
beryl or corundum. 


C. B. W.—A person is well-bred in one none, bee 
well begotten, that is, born of good lineage, and this is 
a very common meaping of the expression, though not 
correct. One is also well-bred who bas been well nurtured 
ininfancy. He is also well-bred, no matter how meanly 
born, or bow badly monned in “gt be | peo he 
r= Nae 2 ers This fs tain 

rom youth up to riper years, 3 ends eapprop 
and really sénsible g.* 
and was quite a favourite me oa yw ” isa 
sentence from a recent description in a n- ae ae of a 
clever ~ wa some» ‘This was evidently designed 
convey. meaning that the — 4 his oot 
intelligence and reficed 

having been well educatz:d and Socustouied to ool 

society. 


s 





Lassiz G.—There is a language of antirelios as wel 
as ot flowe:s. For instance, place your peas tas jaa 
rack, and it will indicate that it will pep te 
To open it quickly in the street, means that some sbody's 
eye is going to be put out; to shut it, that a hat or two 
ig to be kuqvked ‘An umbrella‘carried over a woman, 
when the man is getting nothing but the drippings of 
the rain, signifies courting. en the man_ has the 
umbrella aud the woman the drippings, it indicates 

marriage. To punch your umbrella into a person and 
then open it, means, *I 
umb over your head 
nuisance of myself.” To trail eed umbrella along 
footpath means that the man behind you is thirstisg 
for your blood. To carry it at right angles under your 
arm signifies that an eye is to be lost ag Se man wh? 
follows you. To — an umbrella quickly, it > Ls 
frightens a mad bull. To puta cotton um the 
ans a silk one signifies “‘ Exch is no Mpbery.” 
To purchase an umbrella means, ‘‘I am not smart but 
honest.” To lend an umbrella indicates, ‘‘ I am a fool.” 
To return an umbrella means—well, never mind what 
it means, nobody ever does that ! To turn an umbrell: 
in a gust of d presages profanity. To carry your 
umbrella just high enough t> a out men’s eyes and 
knock off meu’s hats, ifies ‘*Iam a woman.” To 
pat an umbrella on your friend, saying “ Oh, do take 
t; Ihai much rather you would than not!” signiies 
lying. To give a friend half your umbrella means that 
both of you will get wet. To carry 1 \ ie home in the 
morning means that ‘‘ it will clear off. 
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